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The following is specially addressed to the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, the Bishop of London, and other 
dignitaries of the Church. With all due respect we ask 
them to read it, and as we have not yet seen any opinion 
published from them on the subject which must surely 
concern them deeply, we invite them to express their 


opinions in the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE WAR 


7 League of the Militant Godless 

and the Communist International, 
which all work in the closest co-oper- 
ation, have instituted a complete 
network of propaganda throughout the 
other countries of the world: 


41 G@EMINARIES in Moscow, and 
elsewhere, are training groups 
of men with a view to sending them out 
into other countries, and reports to 
hand from the Dominions, the United 
States and many other countries show 
how effectively this is being done. 


disturbing factor is 
that sixty powerful Soviet 

radio stations are spreading their 

propaganda over the entire world. 


44 THE Soviet Union under a workers’ 

and peasants’ government is the 
only country in the world where 
religion and the churches are being 
combatted with the active co-operation 
of the Government.”—‘“The Church 
and the Workers,” by Bennett Stevens. 


A ND the following is an extract 
from ‘Religion in the U.S.S.R.”" by 
the President of the Union of the 


ON RELIGION 


Militant Godless in Russia. It shows 
the intensity with which the anti-God 
campaign is being waged: 


Ml A N anti-religious centre must be 

created to assist the Com- 
munist Parties of all countries to guide 
this constantly growing movement 
against religion and the clergy, because 
this is a part of the class struggle and 
as such is not only meritable, but an 
essential part of the struggle against 
the Capitalist world — part. of the 
struggle for Communism. 


Five Year Plan, which maps 

out our economic construction, 
is riveted to another and a concurrent 
Five Year Plan designed to tear up the 
roots of religion. The vast army of 
exploiters and priests of all the 
religious creeds all over the world 
realise that the day when the earth 
will tremble beneath their feet is 
drawing near. That is why the rise of 
the mass Atheist movement imposes 
upon the Communist Parties the task 
of increasing the anti-religious 
struggle.” 


Max Epstein, Vice-Commissar for Education, has 
ordered every school throughout the Soviet to 


intensify ‘ 


‘ anti-religious education,” 


In 
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Notes of the Week 


Peace and Goodwill 

The Saar incident is still sub judice, so that any 
comment on the facts of the case would be 
improper. At least it may be said that the 
incident which led to the resignation of Major 
Hemsley, the head of the international police force 
in the Saar and to an outburst of anti-British 
feeling is a singularly unfortunate preface to the 
dispatch of our troops to the Saar basin. The 
widely advertised gesture of Mr. Eden at Geneva 
has planted this country down in the middle of a 
powder magazine, which may blow up at any 
moment. Only a spark is needed and there are 
burning brands on every side. The peril would 


* be less if we were armed and able to maintain 


peace by the show of our strength: as it is, we 
have been treacherously disarmed by our leaders 
who continue to bleat peace, peace where there is 


no peace. 
* 


Bravo, Mosley! 

The acquittal of Sir Oswald Mosley and his 
friends should not be regarded so much as a 
triumph for Fascism as for justice and common- 
sense. . We do not see eye to eye with Fascism in 
all its aspects, but in that Sir Oswald and his 
followers stand for the defence of their country 
against the evils of Communism and red revolu- 
tion, they have our whole-hearted support. The 
attitude of the majority of the opponents of the 
Blackshirts seems to be the familiar one—that 
Blackshirts are dangerous animals because, if 
attacked, they defend themselves. Let it be 
remembered that no single instance has ever been 
given of Blackshirts interrupting a Socialist 
meeting. It is always the red hooligans who 
‘interrupt theirs and who consistently deny the 
right of free speech to all who disagree with them, 


Police Prejudice 

Mr. Justice Branson’s criticism of the police in 
the Mosley case—that they had given their evid- 
ence unfairly—is to be noted. The point is dis- 
tinctly ominous. If it indicates political leanings 
on the part of the police, the police are singularly 
short-sighted, for they are thereby showing pre- 
judice against the very people who in the event 
of revolutionary disturbance would back them up. 
The police of late have made several false slips, 
to put it mildly. One was the arrest of a man of 
blameless character for ‘‘ loitering with intent ’’ 
when he was merely looking in a shop window ; for 
that they were severely lectured by the bench and 
costs given against them. Another was the 
impertinent police suggestion that ‘‘ there are too 


many clubs.” 


Thugs and the Blackshirts 


One of the favourite tricks of the paid thugs is 
to follow close behind young Blackshirts and 
deliberately tread on their heels. If the Black- 
shirt suffers it they go on doing this trick and if 
he stops they give him a kick from the rear. If 
he should become annoyed and “‘ sock ”’ the thug, 
no matter how little he is hurt, he and his friends 
rush off to the police station and lodge a charge 
of assault. At once the police get busy! There 
is no doubt that under the aegis of the Home 
Secretary—another of the Liberal fraternity be it 
remembered—less than fairness has been done to 
Sir Oswald Mosley. If he holds a meeting and 
is prepared to ensure order, Sir John Gilmour 
abuses him as he did after the Olympia meeting. 
If he asks for police protection, as at Worthing, it 
is refused him. 


Christmas Scorned 

Perils without and traitors within sweep away 
the possibility of a happy Christmas for this dear 
land of ours, Not even a Christmas truce is 
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possible ; for there are too many to whom Christmas 
not only means less than anything, but who spurn 
the holy season as marking the birth of the Christ 
whom they blaspheme. For such, there will never 
be peace, since without ceasing they pursue their 
vile aim of plunging the whole world into red and 
godless chaos. And they know not the meaning 
of the word goodwill. 

But to the faithful citizens of a mighty Empire, 
who “‘ fear God and honour the King,’’ we extend 
our greetings. 


Mass Murder 

Christmas means nothing, of course, in the 
unholy Russia of to-day. Instead of peace and 
goodwill mass murder is the programme. The 
number of executions following the assassination 
of Kirov now amounts to one hundred and seven, 
this in spite of the fact 


encounters with enemy ‘planes during the Great 
War, stated a week ago that the British Isles were 
now peculiarly exposed to deadly attack from the 
air. He also said that in the existing situation 
London is in a hopeless position under air assault. 
He does not mean that London cannot be defended, 
but that, as things are, defence is lacking. Most 
unfortunately, this is only too true, but it is 
entirely the fault of our wretched Government, 
which utterly ignores the many warnings it 
receives and the fact that the big centres of 
population and industry on the Continent are all 
vigorously preparing themselves against air 
attack. 


London is the most vulnerable city in the world, 
yet nothing is done for its protection. More than 
a year ago Lady Houston made an offer of £200,000 
for the good work, but never even received an 

acknowledgment of it 


that there is not even a 
protest that any of those 
who have perished were 
concerned in it. The 
Socialist Press chronicles 
these atrocities. That, at 
at any rate, is something. 
but it does not protest 
against them. What it 
does protest against, 
however, is the film 
Refugees,”’ now show- 


Lady Houston writes : 


1 am deeply honoured by a message | have 
received from His Holiness the Pope, 
through Colonel Etherton, asking for my 
autograph—which is being sent to the Holy 
Father, with the autographs of the members 
of the Houston Mount Everest Expedition. 


from Whitehall — a 
scandalous thing ! 
** 
Freedom of the Seas 


President Roosevelt is 
prodigal of surprises, but 
the biggest so far is con- 
tained in the news that 
he is actually thinking of 
abandoning the right ’’ 
the United States has so 


ing in London, because, 

forsooth, it depicts soldiers of the Red Army 
behaving in a harsh manner. The film is con- 
demned on that account as a slight on a 
‘“‘ friendly nation.”” All the friendliness which 
Soviet Russia feels towards this country could be 
placed on a three-penny-bit—and ther it would be 
invisible. 


Mr. Lansbury’s Hyperbole 

_“* Tf another great war broke out’’ says Mr. 
George Lansbury, ‘‘ we should spend in a week 
what it would cost to give adequate pensions to 
everyone at sixty for a year.’’ As all the Socialists 
love hyperbole we need not examine the facts too 
closely, but surely if this be true, Mr. Lansbury 
and the Socialists who follow him should take all 
the steps in their power to see that we are not 
dragged into another great war. As the policy 
of Mr. Lansbury is to poke his nose into every- 
one’s business and be prepared to fight if the 
League of Nations decree it, and at the same time 
take no steps to be prepared for war, his chances 
of giving everyone pensions at sixty are about as 
rosy as a snowball in Hell. But of course, 
** Uncle ’’ Lansbury knows that as well as we do. 

ee 
> 

Defenceless London 

Captain Fonck, the famous French airman who 
had no fewer than seventy-five. victorious 


long maintained to trade 
with belligerents, or, in other words, the ‘‘ freedom 
of the seas,”’ for a hundred years a cardinal feature 
of American policy, is to disappear from it. If 
American shipping ventures into a war zone, it 
will do so at its own risk, as the U.S. Government 
will not protect it—this is the gist of a plan which 
the State Department is said to be working out, 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s approval. England, in any 
case, has always refused to accept the American 
point of view, and the same is true of France, 
Germany and Italy. 


The question was brought up in the Naval con- 
versations, but was quickly side-tracked. These 
talks, which have been quite inconclusive, have 
now been “‘adjourned,” owing to the expected 
denunciation by Japan of the Washington Treaty 
of 1922. Quite so! 


L@; 


What is the Difference ? 

We will put a plain question to. Mr. H. G. 
Wells, Mr. H. W. Nevinson and. Mr. Julian 
Huxley, in the hope they will vouchsafe a reply 
to it. They have just signed a letter to the Press 
expressing indignation that certain Communists in 
Bulgaria have been sentenced to-death and saying 
that steps should be taken to save them. They are 
a humane, distinguished, and highly intelligent 
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trio, and we do not dispute their right to sign 
such a letter nor even the possibility that they 
are exercising themselves in a just and righteous 
cause. 


But why, Mr. Wells, Mr. Nevinson, and Mr. 
Huxley, do you not also concern yourselves about 
the wholesale executions in Russia? Do you not 
consider these equally—to put it mildly—a crime 
against humanity? Have you ever uttered a word 
of adverse criticism on any Russian atrocities? 
Can it be that you sincerely think that Bolshevists 
can do no wrong? 


Will you please tell us? 


** 
* 


Straight from the Shoulder 


Capt. A. U. M. Hudson, M.P., the Conserva- 
tive London Whip, got one straight in the solar 
plexus, it might be said, from the Conservative 
London Agents, at the luncheon in his honour the 
other day. He was told plainly that it was folly 
to buy one’s enemies by selling one’s friends. 
He was also informed that Conservative ‘‘apathy”’ 
at Putney and elsewhere was really a silent protest 
by members of the Party against the Socialist 
leanings of the Government. We hope Capt. 
Hudson has passed on those little items of informa- 
tion to Mr. Baldwin, although it will not have the 
slightest effect, needless to add. There are none 
so blind as politicians who will not see. 


Baldwin Blunders Again 


It is astonishing that the Conservative leader 
will put his foot in it every time he speaks. Every 
Anglo-Indian, whatever his political views, is 
laughing at the assertion Mr. Baldwin made in the 
House of Commons when he said that “‘ the Indian 
looked for advice rather to the man of his own 
blood, religion, and language, than he did to the 
best of our own race.’’ Nothing could really be 
further from the truth and it only serves once more 
to reveal the profound ignorance Mr. Baldwin 
possesses of everything Indian. Extraordinary is 
the paradox that whilst we have the greatest 
Empire in the world and that the men who devote 
their lives to Imperial projects are those whose 
character and ability for the most part have built 
up British prestige to its height, our Conservative 
leader knows less on the subject that any parish- 
pump politician and yet his ‘‘ Baldwinisms ’’ have 
to be accepted. A strange world, my masters! 

** 
* 
Italy and the League 
Scarcely had the League emerged from its 


anxieties over the Saar plebiscite and the 
Yugoslav-Hungarian dispute when it had placed 


before it a fresh and very disturbing affair that may 
be of considerable importance. Abyssinia has sent 
a Note to the League, of which she has been a 
member since 1923, protesting against what she 
maintains is the aggression of Italy on the 
Somaliland frontier, and Italy has replied with a 
Note denying the allegation. We have nothing 
to say at present of the rights and wrongs of this 
controversy, but bearing in mind the attitude 
Signor Mussolini has always taken respecting the 


League, we await with interest its further 
developments. 

Germany and Memel 


The treason trial now going on at Kovno, and 
involving the fate of 126 persons charged with 
organising a conspiracy to wrest Memel from 
Lithuania and hand it over to Germany, is 
important as indicating how Nazi intrigue is hard 
at work in the Baltic and other States, marked 
down for acquisition by the pan-German pro- 
gramme, by bringing about their overthrow by 
revolution from within. It was this fear of the 
activities of the Third Reich that led to the 
signing of the Baltic pact in September last, but 
as the pact did not cover either the Vilna or the 
Memel questions, Lithuania will have to fight this 
trial out without the support of her allies, Estonia 
and Latvia. According to the papers she has 
refused to admit to the trial Sir A Lawrence, a 
well-known London solicitor, who is watching the 
trial on behalf of the prisoners; if this is correct, 
she is not going the right way to gain the 
sympathy of outsiders. 


Le, 

More Troubles | 

Who says this Old World isn’t lively? A 
suspicious new star has appeared in the con- 
stellation Hercules, earthquakes and other dis- 
concerting manifestations of nature are happening 
everywhere, the Thames. Conservancy Board are 
at last satisfied that they have enough water and 
the drought is no longer a news item, and now the 
Afghans are stirring up trouble in Persia. If it: 
is true that a number of Afghan soldiers have 
raided Persian soil near Zorrabad, looted villages 
and carried off a number of prisoners, we are likely 
to find anothér fresh complication in the East, as 
if India is not enough to go on with. The fact 
of the matter is, if you put arms in the hands of an 
Oriental he is not happy until he can employ them. 
Afghan civilisation is at the best but a veneer, 
and the introduction of Western ideas means 
placing heady wine in old bottles. If the Con- 
servative leaders understood Oriental mentality we 
should never have had any trouble in India. 
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Lady Bouston’s Christmas Greeting 


| wish you the old, old Wish—A Merry and Joyful Christmas, echoed 
and re-echoed in every heart, throughout the Empire. But the anniversary of 
the birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ, besides being a day of joy and gladness, is 
the holiest day in the year, and for myself and for all of you on this Christmas 
day, | pray that the greatest of all gifts from on High—the gift of understand- 
ing the TRUTH, may be given to us and abide in us. For we have come to a 
solemn moment in the history of our dear Land, and it behoves us, more than 
ever, to seek the truth, to know what is happening, and to judge without 
bias or prejudice; and | would like you to pray with me this beautiful old 
prayer— 


May the Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Love of God, and the 


ew of the Holy Ghost, be with us all, now and forever more.— 
en. 


For England and her Empire need God's help as they never needed it and only 
by prayer can we hope to get it. 
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Joyful and 


By Kim 


HAVE just been reading H. V. Morton’s 
latest and most seasonable book, an account 
ot his pilgrimage in Palestine, which he 

calls ‘‘ In the Steps of the Master.’ It contains 
nearly 400 pages, with several excellent photo- 
graphs, and is far and away the most illuminating 
and fascinating book I have ever read on the Holy 
and, as might be expected, for Mr. Morton is 
almost our greatest descriptive writer. 

He possesses the rare gift of being able in a few 
vivid sentences to create an absolutely living 
picture of the scenes he describes, and in addition 
he has that touch of true sympathy with his sub- 
ject. He is never maudlin, but on the contrary 
sometimes a severe critic, yet above all, he is 
understanding, believe me a great and rare gift in 


this world. 


I am not, of course, reviewing Mr. Morton’s 
book. It has been out for some weeks and I 
believe is enjoying a record sale, which shows that 
there is a big public for something better than 
trashy novels or indiscreet biographies. But now, 
with Christmas descending upon us in a few days 
time, the season of kindness and goodwill, the 
day of days to Christians, when the little Babe 
was born in the manger at Bethlehem, destined to 
give to a world of warring nations and factions a 
new and wonderful gospel of love instead of hate, 
of peace, of mercy, of charity, of tolerance—surely 
Morton’s striving to follow in the steps of the 
Master, comes at a propitious moment. 

” * * 


It does not matter very much if the physical 
Bethlehem is not in the least the sort of setting we 
build up in our hearts as the tender and pathetic 
scene when the three Wise Men from the East 
directed their steps following the Star to that 
humble inn and manger in Bethlehem. It may be 
disconcerting to approach the city of the Nativity, 
and find a_ notice-board which proclaims, 
Bethlehem Municipal Boundary,’”’ and admon- 
ishes the motorist to ‘‘ drive slowly.” 

As Mr. Morton says, it had never occurred to 
him that Bethlehem could be confined by municipal 
boundaries and that it seemed at first almost 
sacrilege to reflect that it should possess such 
mundane adjuncts as a mayor and municipality. 
So, too, the stable of our imagination, claimed as 
the actual birthplace of the Babe is disillusioning. 
It isa ‘‘ dark pungent cavern,”’ a small cave about 
fourteen yards long by four wide, the gloom 
scarcely lightened by fifty-three silver lamps, its 
walls covered with tapestry that reeks of stale 
incense. 

Over this cave MHadrian, who eradicated 
om from the map, built a temple to Adonis, 

ut Constantine pulled down this temple and built 
the church which still stands on the site. 


-Emperor Constantius died of gout. 


I confess I always take an interest in Constantine 
the Great, even though he may have been as his 
detractors said, a pagan who used Christianity as 
a political means to an end. For our old historians 
claim, and so does the City of York that he was 
born in that ancient city, where his father, the 
Then, too, 
was not his mother, the Empress Helena, a British 
princess, daughter of ‘‘ Old King Cole,”’ or Kirg 
Coel of Colchester ? 


Maybe Helena first impressed upon her 
illustrious son the truths of the Gospel, and this 
British woman at all events went to Jerusalem and 
was supposed to have discovered the true Cross. 


* * 


Mr. Morton, throughout his attractive work, 
generally accepts the historical veracity of the holy 
places which so many have disputed. I sought 
with curiosity to find if he alludes to grass. We 
in the north see so much grass that few stop to 
think about it, yet in the south, along the 
Mediterranean, it has to be sown yearly. In 
Palestine, even in the most fertile valleys, grass 
does not exist. A friend who was there a little 
while ago, said that, except in one or two places 
where it was carefully cultivated, he saw not a 
blade of grass. It seemed queer to him as knowing 
that in England grass will grow where nothing 
else will. 


* * * 


However, leaving such thoughts aside, the 
Nativity is enshrined in our hearts according to 
our own feelings. The idea of the stable and the 
manger in Bethlehem, with the three Wise Men 
may differ much from the conception of a Botticelli 
and the Italian School, or the Germans, or the 
Russians—when they were allowed to be Christians 
—but the joy and comfort is the same. We may 
like to think of a place hushed in snow, where 
shepherds watched their flocks by night, all seated 
on the frosty ground. 


It is comforting to visualise the Blessed Virgin 
with a golden halo and the little Child also haloed, 
while the devout are kneeling in adoration at His 
feet. As Mr. Morton says of it, the picture may 
be edged with gilt, but it is none the worse for 
that. We may build up Heaven in our minds to 
suit our personal tastes and if we truly satisfy our 
consciences that is what really matters. So, in the 
next few days, whether it be frosty, or rainy, 
foggy, or under glaring white hot skies, all 
Christians throughout the world will cherish the 
words and sentiment of the hymn: 


O come, all ye faithful 
Joyful and triumphant, . 
O come ye, O come ye, to Bethlehem. 
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The Delinquent 


By the Saturday Reviewer 


AS it a dream or such waking fancies as 
crowd the lonely room? To be alone at 
Christmastide is to have leisure to remem- 

ber, to look back, to imagine things so that they 
seem more real in the flickering firelight than the 
dim world outside. 

It seemed to be a Court, with a severe judge in 
the justice seat: I somehow knew that it was my 
Lord History’s Court, and they brought in a poor 
old delinquent, handcuffed between two policemen, 
white-bearded, in the last stage of decreptitude. 

In answer to the Clerk he spoke with a quavering 
voice. Yes, his name was Anno Domini, 
familiarly called 1934. 

“He is charged, my Lord, with grave and 
terrible offences,’’ the clerk whispered to the judge. 
‘** There are so many—I can only read the most 
outstanding.”’ 

“‘ Well, then, confine yourself to the principal 
charges,’”’ said the judge. 

‘** That you,’’ said the Clerk, in a severe voice, 
“Anno Domini, 19384, did, in the month of 
February, in our City of Paris, in the Place de la 
Concorde, raise the lieges in unlawful riot. . .” 

** They had an excellent reason,’’ the prisoner 


interrupted. ‘‘ The Socialists and Radicals had 
reduced their government to a_ scandal, 
Stavisky. 


** Silence, we shall hear your defence later ”’ 
said the Judge. 

** Whereby,”’ proceeded the Clerk, ‘‘ many good 
citizens were slain. ‘ 

‘* That I regret,’’ said the Prisoner. 

‘** The deputies gravely affrighted. 

** Mostly rascals,’’ muttered the prisoner. 

“And the French Republic nearly upset. 

** That you, on the 30th of June last, in our City 
of Munich, did with pistols, or other lethal 
weapons, in the middle of the night, while they 
were in bed, slay certain young men, storm 


” 


‘troopers, of the German National Socialist Party.’’ 


** It was Hitler and Goering who did that, and 
they were a rough lot any way,’’ said the prisoner. 

‘** You are charged, I understand, as an accom- 
plice,’’ said the Judge. 

‘** T admit I was there,’’ said the Prisoner. 

** That you, or your minions, in the month of 
July, in our ancient city of Vienna, did sieze upon 
the wireless wherewith to make a revolution, did 
thereafter, in open day, by bold strategem, invade 
the Chancellery, enter the Cabinet room and there 
brutally do to death, that brave and good little 
man, the Chancellor Dollfus. 

“Tt was certainly done in my presence,’’ said 
the prisoner, ‘‘ but I do not see how I was responsi- 
ble. The Nazis were init. . . .’’ ‘‘Whereby,” 
continued the Clerk, “ All Europe was greatly 
excited, an Italian Army was marched to the 
frontier, and many countries brought to the verge 
of war.” 


‘** Not really,’ said the prisoner, ‘‘ wild horses 
would not make them fight at the moment.” 

‘* That you,’’ the Clerk continued, ‘‘ or your 
servants the Socialists, in our town of Ovieda, in 
the Province of the Asturias, in the Spanish 
Republic, did create a reign of terror, did blow 
up with dynamite many public buildings, did 
massacre many innocent citizens and poor 
pious priests, and did commit heinous acts of 
cruelty in the said city and elsewhere in Spain.”’ 

‘*Well, really,’’ said the prisoner at the bar, 
‘* you can’t put all thaton me. The Republic had 
been asking for trouble ever since it was started— 
Radicals and Socialists themselves. Why didn’t 
they keep their good King Alfonso ?”’ 

That .you,’’ the Clerk went on, in the month 
of October, in our City of Marseilles, did instigate 
or permit two heinous murders, the killing of King 
Alexander of Yugo-Slavia, and of M. Barthou, a 
French Minister of State, whereby great grief was 
caused to the subjects of both countries, and the 
peace of Europe put in grave and manifest peril.’’ 

‘“* Marseilles is a hot-bed of Radicalism,’’ said 
the prisoner, ‘‘they should have kept better guard.”’ 

** Anything else ?”’ said the Judge to the Clerk. 

‘* Yes, the murder of one Kiroff, in the City now 
called Leningrad, in the month of December.’’ 

‘** There has been more than enough punishment 
on that scoundrel’s account already,” interrupted 
the prisoner. . 

** Silence,’’ said the Judge, ‘‘ your interruptions 
suggest political bias, but let that pass. Have you 
anything to say in reply to these charges ?”” 

* That these things happened in my presence,”’ 
said the prisoner, ‘‘ I do not attempt to deny, but 
that I was responsible in any way seems to be 
stretching things rather far.’’ 

“You seem to have kept very bad company all 
your life,’’ said the judge. 

‘*With so much politics in the world now-a-days, 
it is rather difficult to avoid.” 

‘* But these are very violent affairs. After all 
that has happened, you might surely have run 
things more quietly. Were there not Parliaments ? 
Was there not a League of Nations ? 

‘‘ They make no difference,”’ said the Prisoner. 
‘* Human nature is always the same.”’ 

‘* You must stand your trial on these capital 
charges. You will be called up for trial on the 
31st December next.” 

‘* ’ll be glad when it’s over ”’ said the Prisoner. 

‘* Is there anyone here to bail him out ?”’ asked 
the Judge. 

An old grey-beard stood up at the back of the 
Court. He wore a red coat trimmed with white 
rabbit-skin, and high winter boots. 

‘*T am St. Nicholas,” said the old man, “‘ the 
spirit of Christmas. You can trust him with me, 
In my company every year he makes his death-bed 
repentance. Come along old fellow, and balance 
your horrid past.’ 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


What, Jones, old man! This is indeed a pleasure! 
I thought you must be dead, and that’s the truth ; 
And here you are, still treading life’s gay measure 
With all the zest of our forgotten youth. 
Let’s poke the fire and pull the curtains closer. 
A glass of port will warm us both inside. 
Not a bad wine; I get it from the grocer ; 
He sells a lot of it at Christmastide. 


You're married ? Good for you! And three fine youngsters ; 
Six, four, and eighteen months—a useful crop. 
And, I suppose, each time the baby’s tongue stirs, 
You tell yourself this thing has got to stop. 
No, I’m no Benedict. The girls won't love me, 
But as an uncle I am rated fine, 
And that’s the way I'll stay until they shove me 
Under the grass. Another glass of wine ? 


Christmas? Ah, yes, one keeps the good old custom up. 
I hope to spend it with my brother, George. 

His kiddies hang their stockings, you can trust 'em, up; 
And Jove! You ought to see the beggars gorge. 

It’s marvellous to watch them guzzling turkey ; 
Just, I suppose, as we were wont to do; 

And two hours later bob up blithe and perky 
For something else to get their teeth into. 


Yours, too? I bet those nippers stuff like gudgeons, 
And so did we, Jones, in the long ago. 
Gad! They'd have had to drive us off with bludgeons, 
Once we'd begun to lay the turkey low. 
Goose, I recall, was my especial dainty, 
And many a useful tanner have I won 
From Grandpa, who would watch me, saying “ Ain't ‘e 
The champion? Come on, boy, you ain't half done.” 


I know some chaps who say they see no reason 
For Christmas. Bah! They don’t know what they miss. 
I’m old, but still I like the festive season, 
Boys to play bears with, little girls to kiss, 
Snapdragon, crackers, parlour games and forfeits: 
You like them too, Jones? I supposed you would, 
And I dare say what really rounds it off is 
The thought that one is really doing good. 


What Christmases I’ve had! I well remember 
One that I spent at Blue Creek, Idaho; 
They’d never known such weather in December ; 
Sixty below and fourteen feet of snow. 
We gave a Christmas party for the kiddies, 
And I was chosen to be Santa Claus ; 
The preacher danced, and even the sheriff did his 
Conjuring tricks. You should have heard the applause. 


You must be off? Why, man, we've scarcely started. “se 
Well, just one quick one, then, and you may go. 
To keep you from those kids would be hard-hearted. 
You'll need that coat. I think it’s going to snow. 
Gone, thank the Lord! Thank heaven, too, I’m able 
To spot a Yuletide addict at first sight. 
Him and his Christmas! Now, where’s that time-table; 
Capri’s the spot; I’ll be there Monday night. . 


Hamadryad. 
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Christmas the 


1934 : 1914 
By Major Oliver Stewart 


VIATION and Christmas do not readily 
consort with one another, for their ideology 
is so different. 


Yet the airman in the past has often attempted 
to take Christmas, the Christmas spirit as well as 
the Christmas spirits, with him into the air and he 
has gone so far as to erect a Christmas tree, that 
unstreamlined Germanic gift-horse, in the cabin 
of a large flying boat while it plies over the waters 
of the Mediterranean and has distributed the 
pendant gifts to the passengers while in full flight. 
This occurred last year and, since the gifts were 
diaries and were manifestly a success, it is to be 
presumed that it will occur again this year. 


I hear also of arrangements for aeronautical 
celebration in the flying clubs and schools as well 
as in the Royal Air Force messes all over the 
country. Father Christmas, of course, has been 
travelling by air for centuries. But it is only 
recently that he has been travelling by aeroplane. 
I think it was Hanworth, in the earlier days of 
National Flying Services, that started it by hold- 
ing a children’s party. Father Christmas, looking 
somewhat dishevelled, with whiskers flying in the 
slipstream, arrived in a Moth light aeroplane and 
climbed out of the cockpit with his bag. 


No Overloading 


Unfortunately, however, the value to Father 
Christmas of air transport in Britain is limited. 
The Air Ministry regulations prohibit a machine 
from touring the country with an overload beyond 
the weight allowed by its Certificate of Air- 
worthiness. But it is axiomatic that Father 
Christmas’s bag is always overloaded and in con- 
sequence he is prevented from becoming as air- 
minded as he would otherwise be! It is yet 
another criticism of the Air Ministry to which I 
hope Lord Londonderry will reply in the House of 
Lords in the near future. 


It seems a pity to do so, but I feel it necessary 
to recall that Christmas in the air has not always 
been full of fun and frolic; that, on the contrary, 
it has a grim aspect too readily forgotten. One of 
the earliest aeroplane raids made by Germany 
upon England occurred on Christmas day 1914 
when a single German aeroplane flew over Sheer- 
ness. For some reason, it may have been the 
spirit of impartial good-will that prevailed, the 
half dozen British defending aeroplanes that went 
up to drive the hostile machine away were 
vigorously engaged by our own anti-aircraft guns, 
much to the surprise and discomfort of the pilots. 
No other raid was made on Christmas day, but 
in 1918 a night raid was made on Christmas eve 
or the day before if my memory is correct. 


Christmas at the front was almost always 
pleasanter for the Royal Flying Corps and the 
Royal Naval Air Service than for the infantry. 
I recall the icy Christmas of 1917 and the effort 
made by everyone in the British forces to go 
through the old routine no matter what was 
happening. A Christmas dinner was somehow 
contrived, with curious ingredients and at strange 
hours. Maurice Baring tells of the Christmas of 
the more exalted members of the R.F.C. in France 
and, if his version is heavily scaled down, the 
Christmas of the average war pilot may be 
visualised. 


Polishing off the Port 


** We had tepid turkey,’’ he writes in “‘ Flying 
Corps Headquarters,’’ ‘‘ and cold bread sauce and 
flat champagne and port made of furniture polish. 
After dinner there was a concert. The electric 
lighting was wonderful, as it was managed by 
mechanics and the best electricians in the world. 
It was better than Reinhardt or the Moscow Art- 
theatre or Gordon Craig. A strong man gave an 
exhibition of strength. But the assistants, who 
had ill rehearsed their parts, nearly killed him by 
stamping on the wrong portions of his body when 
he was trying to lift a dumb-bell weighing 
2,001 Ib. 


The ground is deep with snow.” 


The reference to snow sends me to my pilot’s 
log book of the period where I find notes about 
the changed look of the shelled areas and the 
additional care needed for landing an aeroplane on 
snow-covered aerodromes because of the deceptive- 
ness of the surface. 


In peace, aviation ministers to Christmas by the 
swift carriage of mails. The first through 
England-Australia air mail service, both in and 
out, carried the 1934 Christmas mails. It is, per- 
haps, the most benign and hopeful relationship 
between aviation and Christmas that they both 
co-operate in bringing friends together and in 
allowing those separated by great distances 
to exchange greetings whose sincerity seems to be 
emphasised by their swiftness of passage. Good 
wishes grow cold if they must spend many weeks 
in travelling ; and the air mail alone can give them 
the necessary immediacy. 
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Christmas Day Sea 
The Navy Celebrates 


By a Special Correspondent 


T sometimes happens that that ubiquitous 
excuse, ‘‘ the exigencies of the Service,’ 
takes one of His Majesty’s Ships to sea over 

Christmas. A sudden emergency, a necessary 
passage, one of a hundred reasons, and the 
universal holiday is turned into a day of ordinary 
sea routine. Watches have to be kept, sights have 
to be taken, boats’ crews have to be exercised in 
life-saving drill, the everyday work of the ship has 
to goon. And yet, in a lot of little ways, the 
spirit of Christmas will break through the routine 
and touch the day with a romantic finger. 


The average sailor’s Christmas day is usually a 
very simple affair yet to them, very satisfactory. 
Maybe the few wisps of coloured bunting which 
find a surreptitious way on to the messdecks, the 
sprig or two of holly which has been acquired by 
a wise canteen manager for resale on the great day 
at an enhanced price, and the inevitable spray of 
mistletoe which, in a community entirely male, 
gives birth to such endless humour, would seem a 
little pathetic to the sophisticated eye of a 
landsman. 


But to the sailor, they transform the bareness of 
a broadside mess into a bower of homeliness. It 
is the one day of the year in which a little latitude 
is allowed and the messes can depart from the 
everyday austerity of scrubbed woodwork and 
polished steel. 

With these few touches of decoration, the sailor 
is well content. It is all he asks in the way of 
licence to celebrate the great day. Yet the Service 
is not entirely unmindful that Christmas is a 
season of thanksgiving and it has kept alive the 
age-old customs so that the day may stand out 
from the monotony of the remainder of the year. 
After the short service which, though voluntary, 
is almost always attended by every man off duty 
the greatest event of the day takes place. 


The hands are piped to their messes and the 
Captain and Officers make their tour of inspection. 


The Captain’s Inspection 

It in no way resembles the usual inspection when 
efficiency and cleanliness are the only desirable 
objects of the visit. The Captain comes, not in 
authority, but simply as a man to greet his fellows 
and admire the ingenuity which has gone into the 
efforts to decorate the messes. It is always a slow 
affair, this Christmas day inspection. There is so 
much to be said, so many hands to be shaken, so 
many greetings to be exchanged and, be it added, 
s>? many puddings and cakes to be tasted. 

Sometimes it comes a little hard on the Officers, 
all this tasting, it is apt to spoil their Christmas 
lunch! But it is just as vital a part of the day’s 
celebration as is the singing of a Christmas hymn, 
and it is always faithfully observed. 


So far as is possible, work is kept to the absolute 
minimum, compatible with the efficient running 
of the ship. The iron hand of discipline, too, is 
clothed in velvet. A blind eye is turned towards 
the surreptitious cigarette smoked in the lee of a 
screen by one of the sea-boat’s crew and to the slow 
munching of a slice of cake by one of the lookouts. 
These things, which on ordinary days would incur 
the righteous wrath of the Officer of the Watch, 
on this day, pass unnoticed. 


But there is one part of the ship to which 
Christmas cannot penetrate. In the engine rooms 
and boiler rooms there is no time for Christmas, 
no time even to think of Christmas. The half- 
naked bodies of stokers reflecting the white flames 
of the furnaces, the tireless artificers at work in 
the midst of humming turbines, these present a 
picture that is alien to the Christmas spirit. It is 
only at the end of the watch, when the men come 
up into the fresh air, that they can remember what 
day of the year it is. 

Christmas Night 

And so the day passes. Forenoon, afternoon, 
first dog, last dog, the watches succeed each other 
till night begins to fall. And to the Officer of the 
last dog, if he is gifted with imagination, the soul 
of the ship on this Christmas day is laid bare. 
From the forecastle, he will hear snatches of song 
brought to him on the wind as the men stroll up 
and down before turning in for the night. Some- 
one will be playing a concertina and someone a 
banjo, for these instruments are found in every 
ship. And if it is a West country crew, he may 
hear parts of that extraordinary game, ‘‘ The 
Priest of the Parish.”’ Further aft, in the gun- 
room, dinner will be over and the midshipmen will 
be making an unholy noise. 


In the wardroom itself, the Officers will be 
drinking the King’s health, sitting as is their 
custom and privilege. And then follows the other 
time-honoured toast, ‘‘ Sweethearts and Wives.”’ 
It is a toast that is always drunk with gusto and to 
the accompaniment of ribald remarks from such 
members of the mess as may still be heart-free. 
Then the formality of dinner over, some play 
bridge, some cluster round the piano and sing 
songs that were old before the singers were born, 
some chat in front of the fire and fall into those 
little silences that are so eloquent of thoughts a 
long way away. 

And so the day passes. Hammock and bunk are 
gradually filled, the nightwatchmen at their 
stations are once again in charge of a silent ship. 
Christmas is over and on the morrow, all trace of 
frivolity will have disappeared and wardroom, 
gunroom and mess will once again present their 
usual aspect of businesslike efficiency. 
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Humours Fox Hunting 


By David Learmonth 


THAT CHRISTMAS FEELING! 


Not the result of the 
Christmas Jumping. Powder, 
but a real good huntsman 
taking a fence true 
Leicestershire style. (From 
Snaffles’’ “Osses and 
Obstacles,” Collins, 16s.). 


UNTING is, as befits the dignity of 

England, a stately sport. In theory, we 

turn out with a precision almost military 
and refrain from breaking any of the canons of 
good taste, though Christmas spreads its magic 
influence even over this austere pastime, and the 
holiday meets have a less business-like and more 
of a party atmosphere. 

Actually, of course, since hunting is meant for 
enjoyment, we get a good deal of fun out of it 
apart from the pleasure of watching good hound 
work and holding the customary inquest over a 
five mile point. 

But some people seem to get more fun than 
others. I know one man to whom the most 
incredible things seemed constantly to be 
happening. Engaged in business in London 
during the week, he kept his horses at livery in 
the West Country in a stable presided over by a 
man who had been stud groom to a prominent 
resident, and had them sent on to the meet, where 
he met them on Saturdays. 


On one occasion, when the Christmas season 
was in the air, he arranged to hack back after 
hunting to a well known inn where his groom, 
whom we will call Simpkins, was to meet htm and 
take his horse and another one back to the stables, 
while I was to motor him home. 

On arriving at the hostelry we found a sort of 
circus performance going on in the yard. 
Simpkins, mad drunk, was sitting astride a weedy 
chestnut, which he was galloping round and 
round the restricted area, trying to find a way out. 
The proprietor, who had shut the gates as he did 
not consider the rider in a fit state to be trusted 
on the road, was looking on rather anxiously and 
two or three strappers were helpless with laughter. 

Not appreciating the situation for the moment, 
we unfortunately, left the gate open, whereat 
Simpkins dashed past and, waving his hat above 
his head, announced that he was going to Gilling- 
ham. And he set off at full gallop along a slippery, 
tarmac road in the direction of that town, which 
was exactly the opposite way to the stables and 
fully ten miles distant. 

I jumped into the car and followed in pursuit. 
After about half-a-mile Simpkins pulled up, or 
rather his horse stopped of its own accord, and he 
trotted back, past the inn, and on in the direction 
of his stables, some four miles away. I then 
arranged to go straight home myself, while my 
friend hacked his horse back to Simpkin’s 
establishment and drove himself in his own car to 
my home. 

He had not gone far before he came across a 
horse grazing bv the side of the road. On the 
verge was lying Simpkins, with glazed eyes staring 
up to Heaven and his left foot strung up in the 
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air where it had been caught in the stirrup. If 
Simpkins had not been riding the quietest of quiet 
horses he would never have lived to enjoy another 
day’s hunting. 

My friend extricated Simpkins from his predica- 
ment; revived him with cold water from a 
neighbouring ditch, got him on to his horse 
again—not without some difficulty—and held him 
on all the way to the stables. 

My friend had left his car, for some reason or 
other, about a quarter of a mile or so from 
Simpkins’ stables. This excellent man now 
insisted on driving him that distance in his own 
machine. It is difficult to conceive how any sane 
man could have accepted such an invitation; but 
my friend did and had a ride beside which the most 
thrilling side-shows at exhibitions must have paled 
into insignificance. 

Simpkins pressed the accelerator and let in the 
clutch and the car shot backwards into the coach- 
houses on the other side of his yard. Suddenly 
the machine darted forward again and crashed its 
lamps and mudguards against the stables. Then 
back into the coach-houses, forward into the 
stables; back into the coach-houses, and forward 
into the stables again. Then, just as my friend 


was about to jump out, Simpkins swung round, 
darted through the entrance gates and away they 
went, flat out, bumping over a terrible track and 
swaying from side to side like the pendulum of a 
clock. 

My friend’s car was at the end of this track; 
but Simpkins, thinking he had not had a long 
enough ride, drove him three times round the 
town before he could be induced to pull up. In 
the meantime a score of accidents had been 
averted only by some divine dispensation of 
Providence. 

I remember the late Colonel Percy Browne when 
Master of the Blackmore Vale delivering a crush- 
ing retort to an impossible type of follower. The 
man, a colonial of some sort, who had amassed 
a considerable fortune and very little manners, paid 
a casual visit. He turned up at the meet consider- 
ably the worse for drink and continued to refresh 
himself from time to time from a flask. He was a 
nuisance all day and, when hounds killed in the 
afternoon, he went up to the master and said, 
‘Gimme the ’ead.’’ Colonel Percy Browne 
looked him over and said quietly and shortly, 
‘** You’ll have a big enough one yourself in the 
morning.” 


Lawyers 


CCORDING to Polydore Virgil, Henry II 
seems to have been much diverted by 
‘‘ mummeries and disguisings ’’ at Christ- 
mas, but it was not until 1391, when Richard II 
held his Christmas at Guildford, that the dignity 
of the sages of the law was so outraged by the 
disguisement as lawyers of flippant courtiers by 
whom the Law was ‘‘ brought into much 
contempt.’’ Ten years later, before the ‘‘ Emperor 
of Constantinople ”’ (i.e., Henry IV) at Eltham, 
the courtiers even went so far as to make “a gret 
mummyng to him of XII Aldermen and here 
sones, for whiche they had gret thanke,’’ (Collier’s 
History of Dramatic Poetry). 


Obviously this was not to be tolerated, but legal 


caution did not permit retaliation until 1430 when | 


Henry VI had been some time King. Lincoln’s 
Inn then produced a play which gave back such 
measure for measure that the Temples and Gray’s 
Inn strongly disputed the credit for the production. 
In the subsequent correspondence the customary 
bland courtesy of the profession is sadly lacking. 


Under Henry VIII retaliation went so far as to 
merit a stiff fine for their over-boldness. This 
failed to deter the indomitable lawyers, as Baker’s 
Chronicle shows, and in 1527 they acted a play to 
the effect that ‘‘ Lord Governance was ruled by 
Dissipation and Negligence by whose evil order 
Lady Public Weal is put from governance.’’ 
Wolsey wasted no time. The author, Sergeant 
Roe, was deprived of his coif and, together with 
Thomas Moyle who took a leading part in the 
play, was committed to the Fleet there to meditate 
on the brutalities of ecclesiasticism, 


Christmas 


The grief of the young King Edward VI at the 
condemnation of the Duke of Somerset gave the 
lawyers their chance of royal favour. George 
Ferrers of Lincoln’s Inn devised at a cost of £700 
a masque and pastimes which successfully diverted 
the mind of the King. The troubles of Queen 
Mary’s reign gave small opportunity for play, 
but in the fourth year of the reign of Elizabeth 
n> lesser personages than Lord Robert Dudley, 
later Earl of Leicester, and Christopher Hatton, 
afterwards Chancellor, took part in the splendid 
Christmas play of the Inner Temple “‘ in token of 
joy and good liking, the bench and company 
passing beneath the hearth and singing a carol 
and so to boyer.”’ 

By 1594 Gray’s Inn overcame its modesty 
sufficiently as to name its Masque ‘“‘ Gesta 
Grayorum ”’ after the ‘‘ Gesta Romanorum ”’ so 
popular at the time. Mr. Henry Helmes, the 
Christmas Prince, with a numerous retinue to 
attend him, assumed the style ‘‘ The High and 
Mighty Prince, Henry Prince of Purpoole, 
Archduke of Stapulia and Bernardia, Duke of High 
and Nether Holborn, Marquis of St. Giles and 
Tottenham, Count Palatine of Bloomsbury and 
Clerkenwell, Great Lord of the Cantons of 
Islington, Kentish Town, Paddington and 
Knightsbridge, Knight of the most Heroical Order 
of the Helmet (a subtle and punning allusion, this) 
and Sovereign of the Same.’”’ Knowing Queen 
Elizabeth the lawyers piled on the flattery she 
always expected—so much so in fact that when 
the masque was ended and the courtiers set to 
dancing before her she forbade them saying, 
‘* What! Bread and cheese after a banquet? ”’ 
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Christmas Changes 


By Ralph Harold Bretherton 


HRISTMAS can never again be for me what 
it was in the ’eighties—a time of eagerness 
and impatience from the day in November 

when the plum-puddings were made and stirred, 
of wonder and belief, of growing expectation, and 
then fulfilment, in the grey dawn, of many hopes 
and wishes. But even then, when Christmas held 
so much more than any of us older folk find in it 
now, we felt that it fell just a little short of 
tradition. 

It wasn’t white as the story-books and the cards 
suggested it once had been. Snow may no longer 
be in the wishes we whisper to Heaven, and yet 
we feel that we ought to want it. Fields, richly 
green, rather give the lie to the tales others have 
handed down of Christmas. But the snow tradi- 
tion is not without its warrant. There is likelihood 
of a big winter gale on December 26 or 27, and, 
if the wind veers towards the north, it brings a 
blizzard. So it was seven years ago. On the 
Eve Father Christmas looked down to find no 
snow for his sleigh, but on Boxing Day, travellers 
were snowed up in South-Eastern England. We 
heard of them marooned in wayside inns. Dickens 
could hardly have arranged things better. 


That Snowy Beard 

But the wintry Christmas which convention 
pictures is hardly the Christmas we know now, 
except that Father Christmas himself, with his 
little red cheeks poked up into his eyes by a snowy 
beard, may be seen betimes in all the stores, and 
the Christmas of great expectations is gone back 
among distant memories; so we think that Christ- 
mas has in some way declined. It has certainly 
changed in our time, as it has. in many another. 
Yule had its fun before there was the Christmas 
story. The stocking did not come until there 
were chimneys. 

The Christmas of the road, with folk hasting by 
coach to the old hearth, was followed by the 
Christmas of the railway, with period excursions; 
and now there is the Christmas of the road again, 
with cars taking people from the old hearth to 
hotels. The sea was hardly in the old Christmas, 
but to-day the seaside opens up for a week of 
sophisticated pleasures. 

It was then just a family Christmas. People 
spént it at home. If they hadn’t homes of their 
own they went to the homes of relatives or near 
friends. They didn’t go to hotels to make 
whoopee. I am not sure, but I do not think that 
hotels expected to have more than just a few 
kinless folk as guests. And Christmas was still 
the children’s festival; it was planned rather for 
the youngsters than for the elders. 

There were, of course, many children, lots and 
lots of them, a generation ago, and teeming 
families could not move about as easily as small 


families do now. So Christmas was kept in the 
house, and dinner was probably taken mid-day. 

Still, West End London, always full of 
strangers, probably began the hotel Christmas for 
the benefit of visitors. Then, after the war, there 
was a lack of houses. Folk were living cubbily in 
such quarters as they could find, just floors and 
half-floors. Some could not get even an attic 
which they could call their own, and they lived in 
hotels. We never went to hotels more often than 
we did in the first years of the peace, to meet 
relatives and friends who had yet to settle down. 
Christmas was a great meeting time. So the hotel 
Christmas developed into something of an institu- 
tion. The homeless were no longer invited to 
homes, but, rather, they invited home-living folk 
to the hotels and restaurants. 

All of this meant that Christmas became more 
and more the elders’ and less and less the 
children’s. There were still the time-honoured 
decorations of holly and mistletoe, still turkey, 
plum-pudding and mince-pies, still crackers and, 
perhaps, a Christmas tree; but streamers and 
balloons crept in, those balloons of which a 
restaurant manager once said, ‘‘ Let’s order two 
and call it a gala night.” 


The Old Tradition 

That is how we who are middle-aged see 
Christmas; it has grown up to be conventionally 
social rather than traditionally homely. Some 
may not remember the old Christmas in which few 
could be dragged from their homes, but the 
present, in which many plan well in advance where 
they will go, is really quite new. It certainly was 
not possible before the coming of the taxi, and it 
was not the rule it is now until nearly every other 
man had his own car. The public transport ser- 
vices still pre-suppose a stay-at-home Christmas. 
The buses and trams practically disappear at tea- 
time, just as they did in the old horse days when 
the drivers and conductors spent the evening 
eating the pheasants which the late Lord Rosebery 
gave them. Trains run to a meagre Sunday 
time-table. The hotels and restaurants of Central 
London, where so few of London’s 8,000,000 live, 
would be nothing like as full as they are on 
Christmas night if folk could not drive themselves 
into town. 

There must be some children who do not know 
what Christmas at home is. They are little West 
Enders for the night. Perhaps some on Christmas 
Eve hang up their stockings in a seaside hotel, 
whither they had taken their spades and buckets 
in August. Others possibly meet Father Christ- 


mas on skis in Switzerland. The home, of which 
children now see little even in the winter holidays, 
naturally comes less and less into Christmas. And 
folk who once made Christmas for themselves go 
away to have it made for them. 
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Adoration The Child 


Christmas in other Lands 
By Robert Machray 


ALENDAR is in itself a euphonious, 
melodious word, and, at any rate in the 
Christian Calendar, there is no more 

hopeful, happy and joyous word than Christmas. 
For, throughout Christendom and even beyond its 
boundaries, the Festival associates itself in the 
most natural way with all manner of pleasant, 
delightful and gracious happenings in an atmos- 
phere of contagious goodwill and _ infectious 
merriment. 

In all lands where the anniversary of the birth 
of Christ is celebrated the dominant note is that 
of great rejoicing, with festivities shared in by all, 
gentle and simple, rich or poor. For a while 
care, sorrow and the oppressive sense of the 
‘tears of things’’ may be banished. Even in 
Godless Soviet Russia there are still many poor, 
persecuted souls who will lift up their hearts on 
their Christmas Day and take fresh courage, 
because ‘‘ Christ is born.”’ 

Christmas is now kept and enjoyed practically 
on one and the same day, as near as may be, in 
the Christian world. But it took a very long time 
—more than three hundred years after Pope 
Gregory had ordained what is known as the 
Gregorian Calendar—to bring about this unity in 
the observance of the Festival, for the Churches 
held different views. 

The Latin countries—France, Italy, Spain and 
Portugal—at once accepted the Pope’s decision 
(1582), and other European States, notably 
Poland, Hungary and the German Roman 
Catholic States, followed their example within 


the next five years. Not so the Protestant and 
Orthodox Churches. 


Adoption of the Calendar 

England, in fact, did not come into line till 1752 ; 
of course this included her colonies and oversea 
possessions, of which, perhaps excepting India, 
the most important, as events have proved, lay 
in what is now the United States and Canada. 
Some fifty years earlier other Protestant countries 
adopted the new Calendar. But the Russian, 
Greek, Serbian (as distinct from the Croat- 
Slovene Roman Catholic parts of Yugoslavia) and 
Rumanian Churches persisted for lorig in their 
attachment -to the ‘‘ Old Style’? or Julian 
Calendar, and accepted the “‘ New Style ’’ only as 
recently as 1923 and then in a somewhat modified 
form. 

It may be interesting to note, in passing, that 
Japan adopted the Gregorian style in 1872; China, 
in 1912; and Turkey, in 1917, as these facts are 
little known. They have, however, nothing to do 
with the celebration of Christmas Day, though the 
official acceptance of the Calendar by these States 
must be helpful to Christians, native or foreign, 
living in them. 


In a large part of Europe, as in North America 
and elsewhere, Christmas is above all the Festival 
ot the Children, especially of the Little Children. 
The mandate resides in the wonderful sentence, 
‘‘ Unto us a CHILD is born!’’ The Babe of 
Bethlehem—it is this aspect of the day that has 
endeared it to the imagination and warmed the 
hearts of countless people in many lands: a deep, 
profound, pervasive, instinctive feeling wholly 
devoid of shallow sentimentalism. 


To Englishmen it was probably not the aspect 
of the day that had the greatest appeal at one 
time—when for instance, their conception of 
Christmas was largely based on the Scandinavian 
Yule-log and the accompanying high wassail, 
with the consumption of prodigious quantities of 
food and drink. The worship of The Child which 
made Christmas pre-eminently the children’s Day 
came to England from Central Europe, the 
emphasis there being placed first on Christmas 
Eve, with appropriate services awaiting His birth. 


“Crib in the Manger” 

Abroad at this season, in cathedrals as well as in 
village churches, the idea of the adoration of The 
Child is seen, though with almost innumerable 
variations, in the ‘‘ Crib in the Manger.’’ In 
Czechoslovakia it is known simply but beautifully 
as the ‘‘ Bethlehem.”’ 


Germany, whence England got the Christmas 
tree through Queen Charlotte, is—or was—the 
chief and most resplendent scene of the adoration 
of The Child. Every German home, whether 
castle or cottage, pays homage to the Christkind— 
or used to pay it. I say was and used to, for I 
find it very difficult to believe that in Herr Hitler’s 
Third Reich, with its all-embracing neo-paganism, 
as preached incessantly by Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, 
the spiritual guide of the New Germany, there is 
much room left for anything so lovely, sweet, 
tender-hearted and hate-softening as the cult of the 
Babe of Bethlehem. 


All that worship, with its really beautiful 
symbolism, will, I suppose, be turned and twisted 
into something barbarous and ‘‘ Nordic,” and 
Santa Claus will no longer stand for St. Nicolas, 
but for his northern substitute—true, a jolly 
fellow enough, driving across the snows in a rein- 
deer sleigh loaded with gifts for the little ones, but 
not quite the same thing. Doubtless there will 
be an abundance of fir trees, gaily bedecked, with 
many candles twinkling, as of yore, but will they 
be called Christmas trees or something else? Of 
course there will be plenty of merriment, but will 
it be linked with Christmas in the old way? It 
may seem strange in view of the past, but the 
challenge to Christmas comes now from Germany, 
as well as from Red Russia. 
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War-Time Christmas 


By H. Warner Allen 


N ancient Italian granary, divided breast 
high with huge worm-eaten beams, centuries 
old, illuminated by rows of candles stuck, 

along them, and two companies of British infantry- 
men celebrating Christmas—the scene has 
remained fresh in my mind ever since December 
25th, 1917. There were candles everywhere, not 
only on the beams, but on tin hats and ammunition 
boxes and the whole place was wrapped in a 
flickering religious light. 

There were just two long tables, for wood was 
scarce in the district, and the men made them- 
selves comfortable on the brick floor with the ease 
of old campaigners. Light and shadow played on 
the dim khaki and threw into clearcut relief 
smiling faces, exuberant with the health of youth 
and hard exercise. 

Files of men poured continuously along the 
narrow alleys between the beams, carrying their 
mess tins to the tables where the cooks, for whom 
Christmas Day was no holiday, were wrestling 
with gigantic turkeys and severing with violence 
and jack knives their reluctant joints. With faces 
bathed in sweat, they toiled on interminably, 
carving the roast beef and distributing the Christ- 
mas pudding. Moreover, there was beer for every 
man, dessert of apples and oranges, unstinted 
cigarettes, and finally, rum punch. 

The men who were making merry so quietly 
were veterans. They had suddenly been spirited 
away from the Ypres salient and the hell of the 
Menin road into the relative peace of smiling Italy, 
where with one accord they declared that it was a 
“bon war. 


A Perfect Interlude 

Everything had conspired to make this Christ- 
mas a perfect interlude. At first it was feared that 
the army in Italy might be deprived of many little 
comforts to which the B.E.F. had been accustomed 
at this season. On Christmas Eve, however, the 
official Father Christmas who ruled transport and 
supplies had got to work and performed miracles 
with the railways. Plum pudding arrived in 
tons, half a pound for every man—cigarettes and 
tobacco, whisky for the officers’ mess, rum for the 
men and, best of all, a huge Christmas mail. The 
beer was due to the remarkable detective ability of 
a Quartermaster Sergeant, who had smelt out a 
brewery in Padua. 

Yes, that Christmas was a happy interlude for 
the men who had been snatched from the horrors 
of Ypres and who were a few months later to be 
hurled into the furnace of the German advance. 

In the granary there were songs, not always 
melodious, but always cheerful, until the Sergeant 
Major’s whistle sounded for silence. The C.O., 
scarcely more than a boy, swung himself on a 
table and looked round the men of whom he was 
so proud and whom he handled with the solicitude 


of a captain of a public school football team. 

His eloquence was simple and matter of fact— 
thanks for loyalty and devotion to duty during the 
last twelve months and a word called up the shell- 
swept Menin road and merciless Ypres salient. 

prophesied last year,’ he said, ‘‘ that we 
should not spend this Christmas in France, and 
my words have come true, though not quite in the 
way I meant them. I believe that next Christmas 
we shall keep in England.” 

At least those of the battalion who survived the 
terrible spring of 1918 spent that Christmas in 
peace. 

Letters from Home 

A word more about that Christmas mail—the 
letters from home. It was a magnificent mail. 
Everyone seemed to have ten or twelve letters. 
From time to time there would be a silence, and 
groups would gather round a flickering candle to 
read the news from home. Often that night a 
man would drop out for a moment from the 
boisterous festivities and bend again over the sheets 
of paper that meant so much. 

It was my luck to dine at the officers’ mess. 
There was sparkling Asti in plenty, Chianti, and 
all that the heart of man could desire, above all an 
atmosphere of good fellowship and geniality. 
There were two striking features of that Christmas 
dinner. Some genius had nosed out in Padua, 
several boxes of real Christmas crackers. War- 
hardened veterans to whom high explosives had 
been for years part and parcel of their daily lives, 
screwed up their eyes in fearful expectation of the 
ex-detonation of a cracker, just as they did when 
they were children. There was a paper cap for 
everyone, from the C.O. to the youngest Sub., and 
the Second-in-Command wore two, as though 
death was not awaiting him a few months ahead in 
France. 

The second feature of the evening was the music. 
The Transport Officer played the cornet as few 
cornet players can, and the Medical Officer was 
invincible at the piano. There were the old songs, 
and after dinner the familiar Christmas hymns. 


Suddenly from outside, deep voices were heard 
thundering out a Christmas carol. These martial 
waits were the sergeants who had come to wish 
their officers a happy Christmas. Far away there 
was a booming of guns among the mountains, and 
against that background, ‘“‘ While Shepherds 
Watched ” rang out like a battle song. 

There was drinking of healths and much 
cheering, and then—goodnight. 

And if any of my readers wishes to know the 
name of that battalion, I can tell them that it had 
a pass-word, “‘ periculous,’” as a synonym for 
dangerous. The C.O. invented it from the Italian 
pericoloso,’’ and its use distinguished the 
members of that battalion as a veritable Shibboleth, 
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While Shepherds Watch 


By Dan Russell 


IGHT of the clock and Christmas Eve. The 
lights in the cottage windows glowed cosily 
in the darkness, and cast lozenge-shaped 

smudges of yellow upon the rutted roadway. 
From behind the drawn blinds came the sound of 
childish voices, raised in excitement. The doors 
of the Green Man continually opened to admit 
fresh customers; and from the crowded bar came 
the sound of talk and argument, and occasionally 
a snatch of song. 

On the morrow no work would be done save the 
necessary tasks of feeding and milking; the men 
could devote themselves to keeping Christmas after 
their own fashion without a care. 

From the garden of the Green Man the long 
slopes of Bury Hill reared themselves gently to 
the sky, like some couchant monster. On this 
Christmas Eve, a man standing in the doorway 
might have seen a light like an erratic firefly 
moving slowly on the upper slopes, and might 
have wondered who walked abroad on this night 
of festival. 

High above the village, on the sheltered slope 
of the hill, moved the shepherd. All around him 
were the pens of hurdles in which lay his lambing 
ewes. The early lambs were coming and there 
was no rest for him this night, nor for many 
nights to come. 

He was a short, thick-set man with a rugged, 
weather-beaten countenance. He wore his gray 
beard in a Newgate Fringe. His eyes were of that 
faded blue which so often betokens the man who 
spends his life out of doors. He moved among 
his complaining sheep with the slow certitude of 
long familiarity. 

Life and Death 

At one of the smaller pens he paused, then he 
set down his lantern and bent over the groaning 
occupant. For a long time he worked silently, 
and when he rose a lamb was in his arms, a tiny 
scrap of life for which an ewe had died. 

The shepherd wrapped the struggling morsel in 
his coat. 

“‘ Pore lil tacker,’’ he said, ‘‘ Yew aint got no 
mammy. Yew come wi’ I.” 

In the midst of the pens was a small hut on 
wheels. This, during lambing time, was the 
shepherds home. Across the threshold lay his 
dog, following his master’s every movement with 
bright, intelligent eyes. - 

The shepherd laid the lamb upon a heap of 
sacks in front of the tiny stove. He took a sauce- 
pan from a nail and heated some milk. When it 
reached blood-heat, he poured it into a baby’s 
bottle and offered it to the lamb. The little 
creature drank greedily. 

** There’s the brave boy,” said the shepherd, 
‘* Bide quiet here while I be gone.” 

Once again he went out into the cold frosty air. 


For an hour he moved between the pens, 
tending his sheep with hands that were strangely 
gentle for all their calloused hardness. 

When at length he returned to his hut, he 
carried another lamb in his arms. But this one 
did not kick and struggle. It was dead. He 
threw it on the floor and turned to the pitiful mite 
before the fire. 

*“Us’ll soon ’ave ’ee fixed up now, midear,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ But us’ll ’ave to dew a bit o’ trickery.”’ 

He turned to the dead lamb and pulled out a 
clasp-knife. With deft, swift movements he 
skinned it. When he had finished, he cast the 
carcase outside, and wiped his knife upon his 
stained, corduroy trousers. Then, taking the 
reeking pelt, he bound it firmly upon the living 
youngster. The tiny thing kicked wildly and 
raised its feeble voice in protest, but the shepherd 
took no notice of its bleating. 

The skin adjusted to his satisfaction, he took 
the lamb in his arms and walked over to a distant 
pen. Here lay an old ewe, mother of the dead 
lamb. ‘‘ Here be your new mammy,”’ said the 
shepherd. 


The Foster Mother 

He laid the lamb beside the ewe. She turned 
her head and sniffed at its back with enquiring 
nostrils. The scent of her own offspring was 
strong, and she licked the lamb with her pink 
tongue. The lamb snuggled into her side and 
slept. The shepherd smiled. 

‘“ Now yew be all right, midear,’’ he said. 
Then, once more, he set off on his endless per- 
ambulation of the pens. 

At length he returned to his hut to eat his frugal 
supper. When he had eaten, he sat upon the step 
and lit his pipe. 

He smoked his pipe with slow, meditative puffs, 
one eye upon his folds of sheep. It had been a 
hard day and the would be a wakeful night for 
him upon the hill-top; so he took his short, hard- 
earned rest. Strangely enough, he had no feeling 
of loneliness. He had his dog and his sheep; they 
were company enough, and although illiterate and 
untaught, he had that sense of beauty which is 
the solace of those who live their lives in high and 
lonely places. , 

Suddenly, from far below him came faint strains 
of music. 

“ The Waits,’’ he muttered and turned his head 
to listen. 

It was an old, familiar carol that they sang, and 
even at that height the shepherd could distinguis 
the words, ‘‘ While shepherds watched .. . .” 
thev sang, their voices muted by the distance. 

The shepherd sat motionless until the carol died 
away. Then he rose. ‘‘ While shepherds watch,” 
he said. ‘‘ Aye. It always have been an’ always 
will be.”’ 
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The Meaning of Christmas 


By Charles Dickens 


IME was, with most of us, when Christmas 
Day encircling all our limited world like a 
magic ring, left nothing out for us to miss 

or seek; bound together all our home enjoyments, 
affections, and hopes! grouped everything and 
everyone around the Christmas fire; and made the 
little picture shining in our bright young eyes, 
complete. 


Time came, perhaps, all too soon, when our 
thoughts overleaped that narrow boundary; when 
there was some one (very dear, we thought then, 
very beautiful, and absolutely perfect) wanting to 
the fulness of our happiness; when we were 
wanting too (or we thought so, which did just as 
well) at the Christmas hearth by which that some 
one sat; and when we intertwined with every 
wreath and garland of our life that some one’s 
name. 


That was the time for the bright visionary 
Christmases which have long arisen from us to 
show faintly, after summer rain, in the palest 
edges of the rainbow! That was the time for the 
beatified enjoyment of the things that were to be, 
and never were, and yet the things that were- so 
real in our resolute hope that it would be hard to 
say, now, what realities achieved since have been 
stronger ! 


A Pearl That Was Never Won 

What! Did that Christmas never really come 
when we and the priceless pearl who was our 
young choice were received, after the happiest of 
totally impossible marriages, by the two united 
families previously at daggers-drawn on our 
account? When brothers and sisters in law, who 
had always been rather cool to us before our 
relationship was affected, perfectly doted on us, 
and when fathers and mothers overwhelmed us 
with unlimited incomes? Was that Christmas 
dinner never really eaten, after which we arose, 
and generously and eloquently rendered honour to 
our late rival, present in the company, then and 
there exchanging friendship and forgiveness, and 
founding an attachment, not to be surpassed in 
Greek or Roman story, which subsisted until 
death? Has that same rival long ceased to care 
for that same priceless pearl, and married for 
money, and become usurious? Above all, do we 
really know, now, that we should probably have 
been miserable if we had won and worn the pearl, 
and that we are better without her ? 


That Christmas when we had recently achieved 
so much fame; when we had been carried in 
triumph somewhere, for doing something great 
and good; when we had won an honoured and 
ennobled name, and arrived and were received at 
home in a shower of tears of joy; is it possible that 
that Christmas has not come yet ? 


And is our life here, at the best, so constituted 
that, pausing as we advance at such a noticeable 
milestone in the track as this great birthday, we 
look back on the things that never were, as 
naturally and full as gravely as on the things that 
have been and are gone, or have been and still 
are? If it be so, and so it seems to be, must we 
come to the conclusion that life is little better than 
a dream, and little worth the loves and strivings 
that we crowd into it ? 


No! Far be such miscalled philosophy from 
us, dear Reader, on Christmas Day! Nearer and 
closer to our hearts be the Christmas spirit, which 
is the spirit of active usefulness, perseverance, 
cheerful discharge of duty, kindness and forbear- 
ance! It is in the last virtues especially, that we 
are, or should be, strengthened by the unaccom- 
plished visions of our youth; for, who shall say 
that they are not our teachers to deal gently even 
with the impalpable nothings of the earth ! 


Therefore, as we grow older, let us be more 
thankful that the circle of our Christmas associa- 
tions and of the lessons that they bring, expands! 
Let us welcome every one of them, and summon 
them to take their places by the Christmas hearth. 


The Hopes of The Young 


Welcome, old aspirations, glittering creatures of 
an ardent fancy, to your shelter underneath the 
holly! We know you, and have not outlived you 
yet. Welcome, old projects and old loves, how- 
ever fleeting, to your nooks among the steadier 
lights that burn around us. Welcome, all that 
was ever real to our hearts; and for the earnestness 
that made you real, thanks to Heaven! Do we 
build no Christmas castles in the clouds now? 
Let our thoughts, fluttering like butterflies among 
these flowers of children, bear witness! Before 
this boy, there stretches out a Future, brighter 
than we ever looked on in our old romantic time, 
but bright with honour and with truth. Around 
this little head on which the sunny curls lie heaped, 
the graces sport, as prettily, as airily, as when 
there was no scythe within the reach of Time to 
shear away the curls of our first-love. Upon 
another girl’s face near it—placider but smiling 
bright—a quiet and contented little face, we see 
Home fairly written. Shining from the word, as 
rays shine from a star, we see how, when our 
graves are old, other hopes than ours are young, 
other hearts than ours are moved ; how other ways 
are smoothed ; how other happiness blooms, ripens, 
and decays—no, not decays, for other homes and 
other bands of children, not yet in being nor for 
ages yet to be, arise, and bloom and ripen to the 
end of all! 


Welcome, everything! Welcome, alike what 


has been, and what never was, and what we hope 
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may be, to your shelter underneath the holly, to 
your places round the Christmas fire, where what 
is sits open-hearted! In yonder shadow, do we 
see obtruding furtively upon the blaze, an enemy’s 
face? By Christmas Day we do forgive him! If 
the injury he has done us may admit of such 
companionship, let him come here and take his 
place. If otherwise, unhappily, let him go hence, 
assured that we will never injure nor accuse him. 


On this day we shut out Nothing! 


** Pause,’’ says a low voice. 
Think! ” 


“On Christmas Day, we will shut out from our 
fireside, Nothing.”’ 

“Not the shadow of a vast City where the 
withered leaves are lying deep? ”’ the voice replies. 
“* Not the shadow that darkens the whole globe? 
Not the shadow of the City of the Dead? ”’ 


Not even that. Of all days in the year, we will 
turn our faces towards that City upon Christmas 
Day, and from its silent hosts bring those we 
loved among us. City of the Dead, in the blessed 
name wherein we are gathered together at this 
time, and in the Presence that is here among us 
according to the promise, we will receive, and not 
dismiss, the people who are dear to us! 


Yes. We can look upon these children angels 
that alight, so solemnly, so beautifully among the 
living children by the fire, and can bear to think 
how they departed from us. Entertaining angels 
unawares, as the Patriarchs did, the playful 
children are unconscious of their guests; but we 
can see them—can see a radiant arm around one 
favourite neck, as if there were a tempting of that 
child away. Among the celestial figures there is 
one, a poor mis-shapen boy on earth, of a glorious 
beauty now, of whom his dying mother said it 
grieved her much to leave him here, alone, for so 
many years as it was likely would elapse before he 
came to her—being such a little child. But he 
went quickly, and was laid upon her breast, and 
in her hand she leads him. 


** Nothing ? 


From Sand, Sea and Forest 


There was a gallant boy, who fell, far away, 
upon a burning sand beneath a burning sun, and 
said, ‘‘ Tell them at home, with my last love, how 
much I could have wished to kiss them once, but 
that I died contented and had done my duty!’’ Or 
there was another, over whom they read the words, 
“* Therefore we commit his body to the deep,”’ and 
so consigned him to the lonely ocean and sailed 
on. Or there was another, who lay down to his 
rest in the dark shadow of great forests, and, on 
earth, awoke no more. O shall they not, from 
sand and sea and forest, be brought home at such 
a time? 

There was a dear girl—almost a woman—never 
to be one—who made a mourning Christmas in 
a house of joy, and went her trackless way to the 
silent City. Do we recollect her, worn out, faintly 
whispering what could not be heard, and falling 
into that last sleep for weariness? O look upon 
her now! O look upon her beauty, her serenity, 
her changeless youth, her happiness! e 


daughter of Jairus was recalled to life, to die; but 
she, more blest, has heard the same voice, saying 
unto her, ‘‘ Arise for ever! ”’ 


‘We had a friend who was our friend from early 
days, with whom we often pictured the changes 
that were to come upon our lives, and merrily 
imagined how we would speak, and walk, and 
think, and talk, when we came to be old. His 
destined habitation in the City of the Dead 
received him in his prime. Shall he be shut out 
from our Christmas remembrance? Would his 
love have so excluded us? Lost friend, lost child, 
lost parent, sister, brother, husband, wife, we will 
not so discard you! You shall hold your 
cherished places in our Christmas hearts, and by 
our Christmas fires; and in the season of immortal 
hope, and on the birthday of immortal mercy, we 
will shut out Nothing ! 


The winter sun goes down over town and 
village; on the sea it makes a rosy path, as if the 
Sacred tread were fresh upon the water. A few 
more moments, and it sinks, and night comes on, 
and lights begin to sparkle in the prospect. On 
the hillside beyond the shapelessly-diffused town, 
and in the quiet keeping of the trees that gird the 
village-steeple, remembrances are cut in stone, 
planted in common flowers, growing in grass, 
entwined with lowly brambles around many a 
mound of earth. In town and village, there are 
doors and windows closed against the weather, 
there are flaming logs heaped high, there are joy- 
ful faces, there is healthy music of voices. Be all 
ungentleness and harm excluded from the temples 
of the Household Gods, but be those remembrances 
admitted with tender encouragement! They are 
of the time and all its comforting and peaceful 
reassurances ; and of the history that reunited even 
upon earth the living and the dead; and of the 
broad beneficence and goodness that too many 
men have tried to tear to narrow shreds. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 


“The Patriot” 


"The National Review” 
and 
their humble servant 


“The Saturday Review” 
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Books for the Fireside 


Travelling Circus Life 

ME EDWARD SEAGO 

is a young artist 
author who finds a particu- 
lar fascination in circus life. 
For some years he tells us 
in his new book, ‘‘ Sons of 
Sawdust ’’ (Putnam, illus- 
trated by himself, 10s. 6d.), 
he spent the greatest part 
of his time with circus 
people, and in this book the 
‘‘ narrative is founded on 
actual experience, but many 
details have been changed 
and the characters do not 
correspond to living per- 
sons.”’ 


From this one may gather 
that the experiences of the 
little band of nine, per- 
sons who fofmed Paddy 
O’Flynn’s World Famous 
Circus are not very dissimi- 
lar to those of other small 
travelling circus companies 
who are dependent for their 
living on their ability to 
extract money from simple 


village folk they seek to 
entertain. 


Paddy’s circus travelled 
in the West of Ireland, and 
the record reveals the trials 
the small company had to 
face and the courage with 
which the blows of adver- 
sity were borne. It started 
off with a score of horses 
and an optimistic outlook. At the end of the tour its 
resources were depleted, but its courage remained un- 
dimmed. It is a moving tale, and the artist’s illustrations 
add greatly to its charm. 


For the Horse Lover 


A welcome Christmas present to sportsmen is the latest 
collection of Snaffles’s drawings, which Messrs. Collins 
have published in book form under the title of ‘‘ Osses 
and Obstacles ”’ (15s.). The pictures are superbly repro- 
duced and are all representative of the artist’s best work. 


Snaffles has the knack of instilling motion into his 
pictures such as few sporting artists possess, and his 
sense of humour is never strained, but is always true to 
life, whether hunting in England or Ireland .or pig- 
sticking is the “‘ thing ”’ depicted. 

A typical illustration from the book is reproduced on 
another page. 


Jean of Arc 


That well-known French writer Jehanne d’Orliac has 
added to her list of brilliant biographies of historical 
personages a study of Joan of Arc from a new angle— 
that of her relations with the soldiers and courtiers who 
surrounded her and with whom she lived in daily 
intimacy (“ Joan of Arch and her Companions,”’ trans- 
lated from the French by Elisabeth Abbott, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., with thirteen illustrations, 12s. 6d.). 


From “Sons of Sawdust” 
by Edward Seago (Putnam, 10s. 6d.) 


The author notes three 
distinct periods in the 
career of Joan, with the 
presence in each of different 
groups of captains around 
her. For these three sets of 
companions Joan felt vary- 
ing degrees of friendship 
and trusted them accord- 
ingly. But, while they 
were one and all serving 
political parties and obey- 
ing orders, she alone served 
the kingdom and her king, 
and at the end one and all 
deserted her when she had 
ceased to be of use to the 
cause she had served so 
nobly. 


And further, neither 
Charles VII nor his mother- 
in-law, the old Queen of 
Sicily, Yolanda of Anjou, 
gave a thought to save Joan 
from the stake. ‘‘ But pos- 
terity has avenged the 
shepherdess for her 
Queen’s forgetfulness. To- 
day Yolanda is forgotten, 
wholly unappreciated, and 
her genius, her influence in 
the reign of Charles VII, 
barely noted by the most 
enlightened of historians. 
Joan was in the public eye 
only eleven months : to-day 
all eyes are focused on her 
alone. The injustice suf- 
fered by the shepherdess is now visited upon Yolanda.” 


Anson's Famous Voyage 


ANSON’S voyage round the world in 1740-44 is, of 

course, a classic in sea adventure. Its story has 
hitherto only been available either in brief form in collec- 
tions of voyages or in the original official account 
written by Richard Walter, chaplain of the Centurion, 
and professedly compiled from Anson’s papers and pub- 
lished under his direction. This official account contains 
many disquisitions on navigation and topography of little 
interest to the general reader of to-day and is also not 
easily procurable. 


Hence there is every justification for a retelling of the 
old story in the manner Mr. N. W. Gregory Walker has 
prescribed for himself, namely, to make full use of the 
original official account wherever necessary and to retain 
that spirit of adventure and discovery that inspired Anson 
and his men, but at the same time to adapt the narrative 
to the modern readers’ tastes (‘““With Commodore Anson,’, 


’ 6s., with coloured and black and white illustrations and 


map, A. and C. Black). 


The treasure that Anson brought back with him as the 
result of a capture of a Spanish galleon was valued at 
one and a quarter million sterling and as at the time of 
his return England “ was feeling very sore at constant 
mismanagement and failure ’’ it is not surprising that 
the exploits of himself and his men captured the 
popular imagination. 
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BOOKS of the 
COUNTRYSIDE 


A series of Books portraying the 

intimate life of the Men and 

Women of the Countryside in 
divers parts of Great Britain. 


ROUND ABOUT THE CROOKED STEEPLE—A Shrop- 
shire Harvest. SIMON EVANS (A Shropshire Postman). 
(Third Edition). 3/6 net. 


SHETLAND: THE ISLE of NIGHTLESS SUMMER. 
WILLIAM MOFFATT, F.Z.S Foreword by the late 
Sir J. ArtHUR THoMsoN. 31 photographs and 2 maps. 
(Second Edition). 7/6 net. 


FORGOTTEN ENGLAND. Rev. H. E. G. ROPE. Fore- 
word by D. B. Wynpnam Lewis. Frontispiece. 4/6 net. 


THE MAGIC OF CORNWALL. FREDERICK I. COWLES. 
39 Illustrations and a Map. 7/6 net. 


DOWN ENGLISH LANES. LUKIN JOHNSTON. Fore 
word by the Countess oF WILLINGDON. 24 photenseehe- 


AROUND BROOM LANE (Some Irish Tales). | Mrs. 
WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 3/6 net. 


BLITHE WATERS: Sheaves out of Suffolk. B. 
GRANVILLE BAKER. 55 pen and ink sketches by the 
Author and a Map. 7/6 net. 


WAYSIDE PAGEANT—the old Country tells her sécrets. 
W. L. ANDREWS and A. P. MAGUIRE. Foreword by 
Eart or Lonspaue. Illustrated 3/6 net. 


THE VIKING ISLES—Pen-Pictures from Shetland. 
PETER A. JAMIESON. 11 Illustrations and 2 ise. 


AT ABDON BURF: More Tales from Shropshire. SIMON 
EVANS, Author of ‘‘ Round about the Crooked Steeple. 
Frontispiece. 3/6 net. 

ECOLLECTIONS FROM A _YORKSHIRE DALE. 

C. J. F. ATKINSON, LI.B. Foreword by His 


Judge Woopcock, K.C net. 


AN ISLAND ROOING. JOAN GRIGSBY. Frontispiece 
and Map 3/6 net. 


HUMOURS OF VILLAGE LIFE—Tales from Yorkshire. 
J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH, M.C._ Foreword by 
Sir ALFrep Pease, Bart. Frontispiece. (Second Edition). 

3/6 net. 

WILTSHIRE FOLK, Tales from Village, Plain and Forest. 

ETHEL M. RICHARDSON, ‘ 3/6 net. 


HAMPSHIRE WAYS, Forest, Sea and Downland. F. E, 
STEVENS, Editor of ‘‘The Hampshire Advertiser. 
Foreword by Lorp Morrrstone, Lord Lieutenant of the 


County. 3/6 net. 
SUFFOLK, MY COUNTY, with something of Fleet Street 
being the random recollections of an “ Emigrant.” 
O. R. WELLBANKS. 3/6 net. 


A BOOK OF DEVONSHIRE PARSONS. BEATRIX F. 
CRESSWELL. Frontispiece. 3/6 net. 


MARDLES FROM SUFFOLK (Tales of the South Folk). 
ERNEST READ COOPER, F.S.A. 3/6 net. 


. PAST AND_ PASSING. Tales from remote Sussex. 
RHODA LEIGH. 3/6 net. 


CHESHIRE FOLK: Tales from the Cheshire Plain. 


WALTER GLADDEN. 3/6 net. 
DEVON EXMOOR. WILL SHERRACOMBE. 2 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. 2/6 net. 


DOWN UNDER. A_ North Devon Medley. WILL 
SHERRACOMBE. Frontispiece. 2/6 net. 


WEARDALE SKETCHES. REX CLEMENTS.  Frontis- 
piece. 2/6 net. 


HEATH CRANTON, Ltd. 


6, FLEET LANE, LONDON. E.C.4 


Novels for Christmas 


My Destination,’? by Thornton Wilder 
(Longman’s, 7s. 6d.). 

The author of ‘‘ The Bridge of San Luis Rey ’’ hardly 
needs any introduction to the novel-reading public. In 
this new book there is delicious humour and satire. The 
hero is a commercial traveller in educational books with 
a zest both for selling and leading a good life and, to 
quote one passage from the book, ‘‘ of all forms of 
genius, goodness has the longest awkward age.” 

“‘ Private Worlds ’’ by Phyllis Bottome (John Lane the 
Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.). 

A novel that has already been a best seller in America. 
It deals with the private lives of a group of young 
psychiatrists attached to a mental hospital in the Mid- 
lands. It rings very trne and gives one a very clear 
insight into the modern treatment of mental patients. 
There is plenty of action and incident in the story. 

“How We Set Out” by Susan Ertz (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). 

The story of a difficult husband and his wife whose 
possession of a legacy left to her is a continuous cause of 
contention between them. As in all Susan Ertz’ books 
the characterisation is remarkably good, and the quiet, 
vigorous style in which the story is told holds the 
teader’s interest in it. 

“The Forty Days,” by Franz Werfel (translated from 
the German by Geoffrey Dunlop, Jarrolds, 10s. 6d.). 

A very fine, powerfully written story whose theme is 
the extirpation of the Armenian nation by the Turks in 
1915 and 1916. It is epic in its scale and treatment, but 
though it runs to over 650 pages of not particularly large 
print, the interest of the story never flags. 

“The Fruit Stoners ” by Algernon Blackwood (Gray- 
son and Grayson, 7s. 6d.). 

imagine the Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, etc. of the 
child’s fruit-stone counting game coming to life to the 
astonishment and delight of a small girl and add 
piquancy to the situation by subtly humorous touches, 
such as Mr. Blackwood knows how to supply, and you 
get this delightfully entertaining tale. 


Some Fine First Novels 

7 — Were Born” by Barbara Lucas (Constable, 
7s. 6d.). 

There is wit, humour, keen observation and a some- 
what extraordinary maturity of style in this first novel 
by a girl of just over twenty. It is the story of two 
daughters of an artist father and an artist mother and 
of what comes of their joint determination not to copy 
the lives of their parents. 


" > Lady Leaves Home ”’ by Ralph Ricketts (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.). 

Also a first novel of no little promise. The plot is 
slight, but the story is well and convincingly told. 

“Storm So Ruinous ” by Hilda Finnemore (Selwyn 
and Blount, 7s. 6d.). 

Yet another first novel of unquestionable merit. Its 
subject is the inception and development of bitter feuds 
between branches of the same family. The author steers 
her way cleverly through the many complications she 
creates for her purposes, and in her pleasantly restrained 
style impresses her characters on the reader’s mind. 
Behind them, too, is the real, authentic background of 
the Chiltern Hills. 


“High Pressure,” by Joan Butler (Stanley Paul, 
7s. 6d.). 

This is aptly described in the publishers’ blurb as a 
hilarious comedy. It all starts with the hero, who is 
on a voyage for his health, posing as a Secret Service 
agent. Crooks and a nudist colony all come into the 
story. 

‘* No Man Is Single ” by Stuart Hawkins (Duckworth, 
7s 6d.). 

A portrait of a young sensitive artist as seen through 
the eyes of three different persons—his father, his wife, 
an artists’ model, and his French cousin. The form of 
the novel is distinctly unusual, byt this, in Mr. Hawkins’ 
skilful hands, rather adds to than detracts’ from its 
interest. 
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The Early Christians 


HE authors of an interesting review of the 
Church (‘‘ The Expansion of the Christian 
Church,”’ by P. Gardner-Smith and F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson, Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.) 
begin by emphasising the fact that Christians first 
came into prominence as a supposed criminal 
society. That was in the days of the early Roman 
Empire. 

The explanation is partly to be found in the 
secrecy with which their meetings were sur- 
rounded. Rumours spread. They were known to be 
the followers of One who had suffered a criminal’s 
fate; they separated themselves from their fellow- 
men, and held meetings from which others were 
excluded ; they were said to speak mysteriously of 
a great fire which would shortly destroy the world ; 
they were scornful of the gods and refused to par- 
ticipate in the common religious observances of 
the Romans; and moreover they were regarded as 
a social nuisance, interfering with vested interests 
and causing divisions in family life. 

It is not really surprising that in a suspicious 
age suspicions arose, and, as we know was the 
case in the second century, the most absurd stories 
were readily believed. It was said that the 
Christians ate human flesh in'the common meal (a 
practice which is to this day believed of Europeans 
by-the primitive inhabitants of the Chinese in- 
terior) and that when the lights had been put out 
they practised every abomination ! 

Such is the picture which the authors draw of 
the attitude of the average Roman citizen towards 
the early followers of Christ. The Roman 
Government, though generally shrewd and not 
much inclined to pay attention to idle rumour, 
was nevertheless nervous of secret societies, and 
unfortunately the Christians brought suspicion on 
themselves by their abhorrence of idolatry. It was 
only the Jews and the Chistians who refused to 
pay the required homage tothe statue of the 
Emperor, the worship of whom had become a kind 
of official religion in the whole Empire. 


Strange Forms of Asceticism 

There is an interesting chapter on the rise of 
monasticism, which is a manifestation of an ascetic 
movement older and wider than Christianity; at 
the present day there are many non-Christian 
ascetics in the East. 

The examples of self-imposed discipline among 
the early martyrs and monks makes curious read- 
ing. | By some asceticism was carried to the 
extreme. Monk vied with monk in the effort to 
make life intolerable. Some browsed on roots and 
herbs with no shelter and very little clothing; 
others fastened themselves with chains to rocks 
and posts. ie 

It is recorded that Simon Stylites buried himself 
in the ground with only his head visible, and 
later he built a pillar sixty feet high and only a 
yard square, on the top of which he lived for thirty 
years. To-day such a practice would be regarded 
by the sensational press as the world’s record of 
pole-sitting ! 

The latter part of the book traces the influence 
of the Papacy from 1100 to 1400, 


Lure of the Jungle 


OR some men, the jungle has an attraction as 
deep as has the sea for others. This is true 

of Dr. Arthur Torrance who conducted two 
scientific expeditions into the jungle at the request 
of the British Medical Research Institute. Of his 
many experiences of these parts, he has written a 


_long and absorbingly interesting book (‘‘ Jungle- 


mania,” by Arthur Torrance, M.D., Jarrolds, 
18s.). 

His first expedition was to Central Africa and, 
in between his doctoring duties, he managed to get 
a little hunting. In the course of these safaris, 
he came into contact with a well-known guide, 
Zambesi Jack, famous a few years later all over the 
world as Trader Horn. With him as guide, Dr. 
Torrance did many trips into the heart of the jungle 
and had several very narrow escapes. 

His second expedition took him to Borneo where 
he investigated the conditions of leprosy in that 
country. And in the course of a long trek through 
the jungle, he found adventure enough to fill 
half-a-dozen books. 

There is, for example, the thrilling account of an 
encounter with a man-eating tiger, when his guide, 
in a gallant attempt to save Dr. Torrance’s life, 
fought the brute unarmed until the Doctor could 
get close enough to shoot. Again, there is a vivid 
description of a battle with Dyak head-hunters. 

From a man with such a deep love of adventure, 
we expect a thrilling book. In ‘‘ Junglemania,”’ 
we get it. 


| H.R.H. The Prince of Wales | 
has graciously accepted a copy of 


HEAVEN’S RAGE 


(3rd impression) 


(3rd impression) 


By 
HELEN —TREVELYAN 


with Foreword by 


FRANK SWINNERTON 


PUBLIC OPINION DECLARES in “ Heaven’s 
Rage,” Miss Helen Trevelyan has a mighty indict- 
ment against the inevitable cruelty inflicted by the 
training of performing animals. 

Her poignant appeal is one that will be carefully 
pondered and considered. 

Those who go to circuses or other places of enter- 
tainment with animal turns will be made uneasy in 
their minds if they read “‘ Heaven’s Rage’»—AND 
THEY OUGHT TO READ IT. a 

“Public Opinion.” 

“Miss Trevelyan alleges that the basis of all such 
training is FEAR; in most cases physical torture, and 
always mental pain. 

Mr. Swinnerton says what many of the more intel- 
ligent of the rising generations have been thinking 
and declaring: ‘“‘ WHATEVER IS UNNATURAL IS 
WRONG.” 

Henry Williamson in “‘ Sunday Referee.” 


1/- 1/- 
C. W. Daniel Company 
46 Bernard Street, W.C.1 
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A Scene in Canada 


Sentimental Canada 


(By a Woman Correspondent) 


OMEHOW I dread the thought of my first 
Christmas in England. We Canadians are 
such sentimental people ; we expect so much 

from the land of Dickens . . . . the real Christmas 
spirit of peace and goodwill. 

I hope I shall not be disappointed, but I leave it te you 
to judge, for here is the typical Christmas in Quebec, 
Montreal, Ontario and every part of Canada. 

There is snow—deep, crisp snow—on Christmas Eve, 
that glistens in the weak sunshine. Across this we drag 
the Yule log to the homestead. Every member of the 
family helps, and I have seen as many as a dozen happy 
youngsters sitting astride the log on its journey to some 
Canadian hearth. 

Every Christmas Eve there is a collection for the poor 
—not the usual charity affair, but a spontaneous giving 
of anything from a turkey to a couple of mince pies or 
a bottle of liqnor got from the Government stores. Good 
stuff, too. 

Christmas morning. The carol service in church or 
chapel—short, but enthusiastic; then everybody visits 
everybody, and good wishes fly as thick as snowflakes 
and toasts are drunk as fast as . . . . but what does that 
matter ? 

In the afternoon, the kiddies are out on the rivers and 
slopes, trying out their new skates and sleds. Dressed 
in multi-hued woollies, cheeks glowing, they present a 
picture more vivid than your most fanciful Christmas 
cards. 

Dinner is served early in most parts, and it is a real 
festive board with as many as thirty or forty members 
of one family sitting down to roast turkey and Christmas 
pudding. And after the pudding we have ice pudding— 
strange dish for a land bound by ice and snow!— 
moulded into the shapes of Christmas bells or perhaps 
Santa Claus himself. Crackers, a toast to the King and 
another to the Old Country, and yet another for friends 
in the Old Country, then up to the children’s bedrooms, 
where more carols are sung and more toasts (this time 
in ginger wine) are drunk. 


Christmas night is still young. We phone up for a 
one-horse sleigh, much as you would phone up for a 
Daimler (and the hire is about the same). Soon there is 
a sharp clip-clop through the snow, and the sleigh, a 
commodious affair with the floor strewn with fresh, warm 
straw, draws up. 

We dive in, cover ourselves with rugs, and away to 
the nearest town for a carnival dance, or to a friend’s 
party. More turkey, more pudding, more toasts, roaring 
Yule logs inside, icicles a yard long outside. Midnight 
peals of bells coming from incredible distances through 
the pure air. 

The long drive home. A final toast (hot this time) tu 
Canada and ourselves. Then to bed. 

Already I feel homesick. 


“Shop Imperially” for Christmas 
By ‘ Blanche” 

HRISTMAS is the time each year when we 
think of those who are far away, and our 
good wishes are conveyed by steamer, rail 

and air to the farthest corners of the earth. 

At the same time our good wishes might bear some 
tangible result if we coupled them with the remembrance 
that our kith and kin are looking to us to purchase the 
result of their labours in preference to the goods that hail 
from foreign countries. 

Also, the more we purchase from them, the more manu- 
factured articles can they purchase from us. It is well 
not to lose sight of this fact in the midst of our Christmas 
rejoicings. 

His Majesty the King has set us a Royal example by 
ordering a Christmas pudding whose ingredients are 
entirely Empire grown. 

We can obtain dried fruits of all kinds from the 
Dominions while some of the Empire grown wines are of 
the very highest quality. 

Empire tobaccos, too, are only slowly becoming known, 
yet there are many delicious brands of cigarettes which 
should be tried, and not only because their price is lower 
than that of foreign brands. 

With everyone ‘‘ home for Christmas ” it is essentially 
the housewife’s hour when the family will be gathered 
round her board. It is up to her to see she has done 
her important part by ‘“‘ Shopping Imperially.”’ 


How New Zealand Celebrates 
By “Antipodean” } 
VERYONE knows that summer reigns in 
New Zealand at Christmas time. 


The sun is shining, women folk are clad in their 
whitest and lightest dresses, and men are in flannel, or 
summer suits. 

If you live in Auckland City, or north of there, where 
it is sub-tropical, you will be feeling the heat of the sun 
a little, and be iad of sunshade or verandah; but 400 
miles south, at Wellington or thereabouts, it will be 
cooler, and still more so at Christchurch and Dunedin. 

Christmas dinner is in the middle of the day, much as 
you have here—turkey, or ducks, or goose, or fowls, and 
plum pudding afterwards! 

And dessert! I remember how we used to repair all 
together into the garden and pluck our own raspberries, 
strawberries, cherries, passion fruit, gooseberries or 
plums. The apples and pears were not quite ripe. 

And in the evening there will be a general gathering 
again for supper. Before midnight all will be abed, for 
is not the morrow Boxing Day, New Zealand’s greatest 
holiday ? 

The restraints of Christmas Day will be gone, and the 
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country will go gay 1n an abandon of public amusement 
—picnics, race-meetings, cricket matches, athletic sports 
meetings, bowling tournaments. 


Plum Pudding and Sunbaking ! 


By Geoffrey Tebbutt 


HE process of Anglicising an Australian may 
go a long way, but rarely does it extend to 
the eradication of the feeling that Christmas, 

celebrated in the depth of winter, is not quite itself. 


Like most Australians who come here and, before 
they are quite aware of it, are sucked into the whirlpool 
of the capital of the world, I find London, most of the 
year, all-embracing and self-sufficient. Then, as the 
murk of December lowers, there creeps regularly and 
insistently into the system that annual penetration of 
nostalgia. Let me work some of it off by telling you 
how Australians spend their Christmas. 


There is an odd jumble about its observance—an 
oddity which failed to strike me until I had gone through 
the motions of keeping Christmas according to English 
practice. 

Your friend in Mullumbimby may never have seen 
snow—certainly he has never seen it in Mullumbimby— 
but that does not deter him from sending you a 
Christmas card depicting a thatched cottage half buried 
in snow. 

He may sit at the Christmas board in shirt-sleeves, 
but as likely as not he eats turkey and plum pudding, 
sleeps off the effects under a banana-tree in his back- 
garden, and then goes to the coast for a splash in the 
surf to revive the appetite for the evening meal of cold 
turkey and cold plum pudding. 


Anyone who doubts the incurable Britishness of most 
Australians onght to go and see the kind of food they 
eat for Christmas, when the temperature in many places 
is likely to be a hundred degrees or more. 

Turkey, ham, plum pudding and the richest kind of 
Christmas cake hold sway under corrugated iron roofs 
grilling in the merciless sun of the Back of Beyond, in 
the neat red-tiled villas clustering above Sydney 
Harbour, in the near-English climate of the island 
of Tasmania, in the weatherboard farmhouses seen behind 
the undulating crops of sugar cane in coastal Queensland. 

The eating is in accordance with the traditions of 
British forbears. Otherwise, Christmas is, for Austra- 
lians, an outdoor festival. 


If you are in the bush—the real bush, from which the 
bare, bronzed backs of the surf maidens of Bondi beach 
seem another world away—you will probably harness the 
old horse, load’ provisions into the trap, and drive away 
to the shady bank of a creek. Christmas dinner, with 
scattered neighbours from miles around, is served on the 
grass. Washed down with “billy ’’ tea into which has 
crept that tang of the towering gumtrees which makes 
bush tea so much more satisfying than if it had been 
served from silver trays in Mayfair. 


If you are a city dweller you will motor or hike away 
to shadowy glades or sweeping rivers, cool and soothing 
after the jangle and bustle of town. You will swim or 
go boating or doze off in the garden, or play tennis 
with the comforting reflection that if you cannot get 
enough in the daytime, the lights can be switched on for 
another session at night. 

On December 25, in London, I shall be assured that it 
is Christmas Day, and hope that there is neither fog 
nor snow. Then the swirl and crash of Pacific rollers 
will beat less insistently in my ears, and my thick gloves 
will remind me less of golden Queensland sands trick- 


Picnic in Australian Bush 


ling through my fingers on another Christmas Day that 
seems dreamlike, now. 


Yuletide Tiger and Sandgrouse 
By “ Shikari” 

NDIA, being a land of endless variety of 
climate, the European, intent on celebrating 
Christmas, has perforce to adapt himself to 

the conditions of his environment. 


If he happens to be in the sultry south, he may find it 
just a little difficult to transport himself in imagination 
to a typical English Christmas (if there is such a thing), 
while if he is stationed through the winter in the 
“‘ Hills,” skating and other winter sports are his for the 
asking. 

But Christmas is not celebrated by the Englishman 
alone. There is his racial heritage, the Anglo-Indian, 
and also the Indian Christian, to whom Christmas also 
means much. And it is further a time when Indian 
Princes and the Indian gentry entertain their European 
friends and the humbler Indian folk pay their respects 
to their white masters with dhalis (baskets) of fruit and 
flowers. In the latter case there is always, of course, 
the hope that the giving of presents wilt be reciprocated 
in the form of bakshish! 

Then, too, let us not forget, Christmas is the occasion 
for a great feast of Indian oratory, in which all the 
politicians of India partake with an enthusiasm that is 
truly remarkable. 

Chacun 4 som gout. For my part the Christmases I 
liked best in India were those spent with shikar as the 
main object. And two Christmases, in particular, I 
always recall with pleasure. 

One of these was when was I lucky enongh to be 
invited as a guest to the Christmas shoot in Bikaner 
State. Here the sportsman who fancies himself as a shot 
with driven birds, -is apt to discover that imperial sand- 
grouse take a lot of bringing down, as they come in of 
their own volition from the sandy desert for their daily 
single nip of water in the Gajner jhils. x 
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If he requires a lesson in the art of knocking them 
down in their fast flight, he could do no better than 
watch His Highness the Maharaja at the business — a 
veritable Prince of shots (with rifle or shotgun) as well 
as Prince of hosts. 


I remember one occasion when the game to be shot 
was Kunj (demoiselle crane) and when one refractory 
Kunji, flying some 250 feet above the jhil, was keeping 
the rest of the birds away. His Highness calmly pro- 
ceeded to bring it down from the heavens with one shot 
from the Mannlicher he generally had with him for a 
possible black buck. 


In the Bihar Jungles 


The other shoot was in the Bihar Terai. We were out 
for tiger that Christmas morn, a large party with 
howdah and pad elephants. We had a long “‘chug-chug”’ 
to go from camp before we reached the patch of jungle 
grass where the tiger lay. It was a huge patch of over 
a mile long and half a mile broad, with forest skirting 
one end and half the two sides. 


As the tiger would break to the forest, some of the 
guns were placed at this end and on the forest edges. 
The remainder of the elephants’ formed line and drove 
towards the stationed guns. 

Suddenly there were two loud bangs and one of the 
advancing guns shouted out that he-had rolled over the 
tiger. But no tiger was to be seen! The line went on 
advancing, still without signs of the tiger. Then it was 
a case of “ about turn.’’ But the minutes passed, and 
though the whole length and breadth of the grass had 
apparently been beaten, there was no tiger anywhere, 
nor atty trace of blood. 

We all accordingly chaffed the planter who declared 
he had rolled the tiger over and said he must have been 
seeing visions. 

We dismounted and started lunch, when suddenly one 
of the Indian shikaris arrived to tell ns that from a tree 
he had seen the tiger near a thorn bush in the very 
centre of the grass. 

So on to our howdahs again. And as the centre of 
the line was passing the thorn bush there was a “‘whoof”’ 
and the tiger was crashing away behind us at express 
speed. 

My elephant was wheeled round promptly by the 
mahout. About sixty yards behind me there was a broad 
open patch, and as the tiger crossed this I brought him 
down with a magnificent fluke! He turned a complete 
somersault like a shot rabbit. As we approached he 
raised his head and I shot him between the eyes. 


However, I- did not get his skin, because my planter 
friend claimed it as being his by right of first blood. The 
only bullets in the head and body were mine, but there 
was a'slight graze on one shoulder which may have been 
caused by rubbing against a tree or rock, but which the 
planter thought was the course of his twelve-bore soft- 
nosed bullet. 

I didn’t grudge him the skin, since I felt the real 
sport had been mine. And, after all, what was a 
tiger skin to interfere with Christmas goodwill and good 
fellowship ! 


South Africa will Bathe and Picnic 


HINK of the ideal English summer day, with 
blue skies, blazing sunshine and laughing, 
happy crowds picnicking on the beaches 

and bathing in warm blue waters. 
That is Christmas Day in South Africa —a summer 
holiday if there ever was one. 
Hydrangeas and Lilies 
While the English household is being decorated with 
holly and mistletoe, the South African is picking great 
bunches of wild flowers (except those rare ones which, 
by law, have now to be left untouched), and the hydran- 
geas are in full blossom, acre after acre of them, growing 
wild. Soon after the New Year the arum lilies will be 


Take your choice of amusements on Christmas Day. 
Picnic on the Table Mountain, visit the famous. Rhodes’ 


residence at the foot, see the animals of South Africa in 
their native element at the National Zoo, bathe, attend 
the sports meetings, or sit at home in the cool with book 
and wireless. 


Many will choose the latter. The King’s Empire 


broadcast is awaited as eagerly in South Africa as any 
other corner of the Empire. 


It is a message from home, and links up the traditional 
Christmas of the Old Country with the Christmas of 
the new. 


THE 
INDIA DEFENCE LEAGUE 
APPEALS 


for the support of all patriotic people in its 
struggle to defend our Indian Empire from 
becoming a second Ireland! 


For information apply to: The Chief Organiser 
INDIA DEFENCE LEAGUE 
48, Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE 


Founded in 1901. 


Patron—H.R.H. Prrxcess Louise (DucHEss oF 
Hon. Pres.—H.R.H. FreEtD-MaRsHAL THE DUKE oF CONNAUGET 
K.G., K.T., K.P., P.C., ETC., ETC. 
Vice-Patron—THE DvucHEss oF ATHOLL, D.B.E., M.P. 
President—Tue Ricut Hon. 81m FREDK. Bt.. P.C., D.C.L. 
Chairman—PROFESSOR E. A. GARDNER, M.A., LITT.D. 
(late Vice-Chancellor London University) 
Hon. Treasurer—THE LORD ASQUITH, K.C.B. 


To promote the exchange of Teachers between the 
Mother Country and the Dominions, and the ¢x- 
change of letters between School Children in all 
parts of the Empire. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary. 


ORD MARSHALL HOUSE, 124, BELGRAVE RD., 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 


THE TASTE OF EMPIRE! 


Do you know the Best Empire Brands ? 


Are they easy to buy 
in Y¢ Town? 


The Empire Homemakers Institute 
was formed to promote the better knowledge 
and buy-a-bility of good Empire Goods 

in every town. 
Membership costs only 1/- a year. 
Join today and let us bezin to help you. 


THE EMPIRE HOMEMAKERS INSTITUTE 
12, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Western Canada and Western Australia 


SIR,—I have read with the greatest interest Mr. 
Geoffrey Tebbutt’s letter on the situation in Western 
Australia, and Sir Francis Fox’s reply. 

I have no doubt that long before this reaches you, 
Mr. Tebbutt and others will have replied to Sir Francis 
Fox. Now I do not pretend to know Australia like Sir 
Francis does; I have never been there, but there was 
_ nothing in Mr. Tebbutt’s letter that I was not quite 
familiar with. I shall be much surprised if any Western 
Australian will endorse Sir Francis’ views, unless he has 
an axe of his own to grind, or some political cause to 
serve. 

Does Sir Francis really think that a few aeroplanes 
buzzing between Western Australia and New South Wales 
will put the matter right ?—there probably would be a 
tariff on the aeroplanes—or that a few tariff concessions 
are going to satisfy Western Australia ? 

I think I can tell Sir Francis what will satisfy Western 
Australia. Make Perth or any other suitable Western 
Australian port a free port of entry for all British and 
Empire goods, yes and some Foreign ones as well, that 
Western Australia desires to import, and give her an 
adequate voice in Federal Politics, quite irrespective of 
her population, and I do not think there would be any 
more talk of ‘‘ Secession.”’ 

How would Victoria and New South Wales like to be 
represented in the Federal House on a basis of the area 
of the State instead of population? I believe they too 
would be secessionists then. 

I am afraid Sir Francis’ vapid platitudes about 
Mutual Concessions and Men of Goodwill follow- 
ing a common purpose “ will not cut much ice.”’ 

This is the kind of talk we heard about Ireland, about 
Egypt, about South Africa before we handed it over to 
the Dutch. And have we not heard it ad nauseam in 
connection with India ? 


It is usually the excuse for some sort of betrayal. But 
methinks you will have some difficulty to get the rugged, 
plain honest straightforward Australian to swallow it. 

Now you may ask, why are you so interested in a 
country that you are unacquainted with, and have never 
seen? The answer to that is two-fold : 

(1). The welfare of the part is also the welfare of the 
whole, so far as the British Empire is concerned. 

(2). The situation in Western Australia has its counter- 
part in Western Canada, with this difference, that 
whereas Western Australia knows what it wants, and 
intends to get it, Western Canada knows what it wants, 
but is disorganised and split into warring parties, and 
will be a very long time before she gets what she wants. 

But we are watching Western Australia, and say Good 
Luck to her, and more strength to her elbow. She is 
fighting our battle. K. L. JOHNson. 

Constance, Saskatchewan. 


The Australian Tariff 

SIR,—Having regard to the allegations so frequently 
made by the Free Traders that this country was not 
getting a satisfactory return from some of the Dominions 
as a sequel to the preferences we granted under the Import 
Duties Act, and extended and consolidated under the 
Ottawa Agreements Act, I am glad to see that the 
Empire Industries Association has drawn attention to the 
important changes which have been proposed to be made 
in the Australian tariff as a sequel to the sixty-three 
reports by the Australian Tariff Board. 

In making any attempt to consider the effect of the 
Ottawa Agreements, we are reminded that we have 
been receiving over a long period of time important 
preferences from the Dominions for which we gave little 
or nothing in exchange until the Import Duties Act. 

“* Accordingly, our preferences must be regarded, in the 
first place, as being partly in return the great 
generosity with which we have been treated in the past, 


and only partly as a fair exchange for the new concessions 
we obtained at Ottawa. 

** Moreover, the whole spirit of the Empire trade nego- 
tiations is not to attempt to measure precisely what each 
gives and what each gets, but for each to give all that 
is possible having due regard to its own legitimate 
interests.” 

The new tariff scheme involves substantial reductions 
in the rates of duty on goods from all destinations in the 
case of a very large number of items, but British prefer- 
ences are preserved, and in general the rates of duty on 
British goods are very much reduced, and the result 
should be very beneficial to British trade. 

An example which is typical of the new proposed 
arrangements is that of biscuits, which were liable to a 
duty of 4d. if of foreign origin and 3d. if of British 
origin. They are now to come in free, if of British 
origin, but are to be liable to a duty of 13d. if foreign. 

Provision is also made in the new proposals for fluctua- 
tions in duty should there be any change in the present 
exchange rate between the Australian £ and the United 
Kingdom 2. IMPERIALIST. 


Care of Legal Documents 


SIR,—Being well acquainted with Crown Colonies and 
Dominions, I would suggest that much good would be 
done if, where legal cases are brought to London High 
Courts from such Dominions and Colonies, all the docu- 
ments passed through the High Commissioner’s Office. 
This would guarantee that the matters were in order in 
every way and the parties concerned properly appointed 
in their country of origin. ' 

This would be a most useful innovation. 

W. B. SHANNON (Major, Rtd.), D.S.O. 

Junior Naval and Military Club, 

Piccadilly, W.1. 


Six Golfing Shots 


Six Famous Players 
Edited by 
Bernard Darwin 


CONTENTS 
Introduction - e - by Bernard Darwin 
The Drive - - - by Abe Mitchell 
bay om the Green—The Brassie and the 


poen - - - - by George Duncan 
Iron and Mashie Play - by J. H. Taylor 
The Pitch-and-Run - by James M. Barnes 
In Bunkers and Hazards’ - James Braid 
Putting - - - - dy Arnaud Massy 


An Appreciation 
= i If, when I am off my game, 
4 Golf Club Secretary. 


Copies of the above Publication will be sent gratis and 
free on application to S.R.— 


The “Sportex” Cloth 
14, Warwick Street, London, W.1 
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The Affairs of the Legion 


SIR,—It was with very great interest that I, and other 
Legionaries read your article on Legion affairs in the last 
issue. 


The Branch to which I belong is not a ‘‘ rebel ” branch 


nor are its members “ rebels.”’ I, personally, have been — 


a member continuously since 1919 of the D.S.S. & S. 
Federation and of the Legion. There have been many 
changes since those days and none so great as in the 
calibre of the Leaders especially the President and Chair- 
man. From Earl Jellicoe to General Maurice, and from 
Lister to Fetherstone-Godley. Ah, what a fall was there, 
my countrymen! 

Frankly, when your articles first commenced, we 
expected the National Executive Council to rise up and 
strafe you; when they didn’t, we ourselves enquired why 
no reply had been made to you, and also asked what was 
the object of the British Legion Journal; also what had 
become of the policy of ‘‘ no secrecy,” etc. 

We have met with evasion; the columns of the Journal 
are apparently closed to anything which does not meet 
with the approval of H.Q., and we now intend to take 
the necessary steps to get the information for which we 
ask, and to which we are entitled. 

Great care must be exercised; if you criticise from 
within you become a “ rebel’? —if you criticise as a 


member of the public and a subscriber to Poppy Day ~ 


Funds you are told to mind your own business. In 
addition, the democratic character of the Legion is some- 
what nebulous—reason is swept away in a few moments 
of appeal to sentiment, and the careful work of months 
by people who are as keen on the cause of Ex-Service 
Men as anyone, is swamped by cleverly engineered soft 
soap and flag waving. 

I hope you will stick to your task—show the members 
of the Legion that you, too, stand for the Ex-Service Men. 
Your task is to get your facts into the minds of the rank 
and file and I, for one, hope you will succeed in doing 


EXCLUSITIES: noun, derived 
trom the Ellis of “ Exclusive 


Only with the suits of Mr. Ellis do 
ha get the Exclusities of the West 
dcut. That is yay voll dressed men 
always consult Mr. Ellis in the matter 
of Dress Clothes and Lounge Suits. 
y not call and see the famous 
Ellis West End Cut. Patterns of 
our exclusively-loomed clothes ‘will 
rom gns. 13 gns. 
Full Dress Suits from 10 gns. to 14 


(Undluding white waistcoat made to 


measure) 
Suits and Overcoats from 
5 gns. to 9 gns. 


102 STRAND. LONDON. W.¢.2. 


“OPPOSITE THE LAW COURTS 


so, and that much needed reforms in the British Legion 
may come about to the general benefit of the Ex-Service 
Men of the country. YORKSHIRE MEMBER. 


The Socialists and Moscow 


SIR,—It is significant and somewhat sinister that the 
English Socialists are taking no action about the 
massacres at present perpetrated in Moscow. | 7 
- Does it mean that they approve of what Stalin is doing 
while criticising similar happenings in Germany, Austria 
and Spain ? ‘ SHOCKED.’ 

Air Subsidies 

SIR,—Imperial Airways have just completed arrange- 
ments with France, whereby our machines will be a le 
to fly over that country on the way to South Africa and 
Australia. 

I hold no brief for Airways themselves, but might I 
suggest that by the very conclusion of this arrangement 
a specific argument has been set up against the extension 
of Government subsidies, so far as overseas routes are 
concerned, to any organisation but Imperial Airways, 
Ltd.? 

There is no institution equipped with the same bargain- 
ing power, which is so essential in the planning of inter- 
national air routes. To encourage other organisations to 
tackle this highly delicate and diplomatic problem would 
merely be to invite failure. 

M. MCKINLEY. 

26, Shoot Up Hill, London, N.W.2. 


U.S. Naval Help in the War 


SIR,—In The Saturday Review for October 18, Mr. A. 
H. Bamford asks why a memorial was allowed to be 
erected at Gibraltar commemorating the British and 
American naval co-operation during the war, giving the 
impression that such co-operation did not exist. 

He says ‘‘ Even the American troops who came over at 
the end of the war were conveyed in our ships.’” He ends 
his letter by asking two questions (1) Who was respons- 
ible for this act? and (2) What help did Great Britain 
actually receive from the American Navy? 

Although I know nothing in regard to the first 
question, I would like to present a few facts in answer 
to the second. ic 

(1) The Sixth Battle Squadron of the British 
Grand Fleet was composed exclusively of American - 
battleships, and took part in all movements of the Fleet 
at Scapa Flow. It was directly under command of the 
Admiralty. i 

(2) American destroyers gave invaluable assistance in 
meeting the submarine menace during the blockade of 
the British Isles. The mine-laying division laid 90,000 
mines between the British Isles and Norway, checking 
egress of German submarines by this route. 

(8) U.S. cruisers and transports carried 1,000,000 
soldiers, or 43 per cent. of onr overseas army, to England 
and France without the loss of a man. American war- 
ships escorted 82 per cent. of all transports across the 
Atlantic. Of course, the tremendous assistance given 
by the British Navy is fully recognised in this country, 
but the American Navy also did effective work in getting 
troops and supplies to the front. Four American ships 
were lost on the homeward trip, three of them transports 
carrying wounded (Antilles, Covington, and President 
Lincoln). There were 776 crossings of the danger zone 
with a total loss of 149 men. 

(4) American destroyers and submarines aided Great 
Britain in keeping its vital trade route through the 
Mediterranean open by patrols based on Italian ports. 

(5) Five naval 16-inch guns were mounted on railway 
cars and operated behind the British and French lines in 
northern France. 

(6) Fifth and Sixth Regiments, U.S. Marines, were 
thrown into the battle line at Chateau Thierry on June 2, 
1918, filling the gap driven between the British and ~ 
French armies by the German advance. These same 
Marines captured Belleau Woods, June 6—24, and later 
_ victorious at Soissons, San Michiel, and Mount St. 

ne. 

(7) After the Armistice the U.S. Navy swept up the 
90,000 mines it laid. 

CHARLES N. REYNOLDS. 
Los Angeles, California. 
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MOTORING 


THE CHRISTMAS MOTOR 
DRIVE 


By Sefton Cummings 


HRISTMAS has always been associated with 
movement. Who does not remember the 
cards and calendars of other days with their laden 
coaches and genial, round-faced, bibulous coach- 
men? And the preposterous sledges, raising hopes 
in youthful breasts which were never fulfilled, 
relics of wilder days when oxen were roasted on 
the Thames and snow lay knee deep over the 
fields and became packed ice-hard over the uneven 
turnpike roads. 


Perhaps it is just as well that Christmas no 
longer lives up to its traditions, for we would be 
hard put to it to find a sledge in a whole county, 
and I believe the same would apply to our fathers 
though they would not admit it ; but I do remember 
an ancient relic in the stables of my grandmother. 


Goodwill on the Roads 


The motor car in which we do our Christmas 
travelling to day, does not take kindly to snow; 
its dignity requires conditions more in keeping 
with modern times. 


There is a_ difference between Christmas 
motoring and that of other holiday seasons. 
_ Drivers seem more courteous and less reckless, as 
though conscious of a spirit of goodwill. There 
is no continuous race along the Brighton road, no 
hurtling along by-passes, screeching of horns, or 
culpable cutting in. The whole gamut of holiday 
traffic seems to flow more peacefully, as though 
everyone has plenty of time. 


Yes, there is a peculiar charm about Christmas 
motoring, particularly if the weather is crisp and 
dry. We who live in towns can breathe the fresh 
unadulterated air, feel the ozone of the seaboard 
in our lungs, the sharpness of the December 
breeze upon our cheeks, and the scent of damp 
earth in our nostrils. 


Soul of the Motorist 


If we are wise we drive slowly, content to reach 
our destination when the scheme of things ordains 
it. For what is time when one is on holiday ? 


So the Christmas motorist is left to indulge 
himself in what is the real pleasure of the game, 
enjoyment of the gifts of nature, and appreciation 
of the beauties of the countryside. And if a motor 
car is not to become a mere ruthless machine, a 
beast of burden to hurry its owner from one place 
to another in the shortest possible time, the 
motorist must learn that he has two eyes in his 
head and that somewhere in the soul of even the 
bluebeard in a blue beret there lives the spirit of 
a poet. 

Only his exhaust is usually so loud, the screech 


of his horn so challenging that its voice is 
drowned. 


DREADNOUGHT 
Famous Old Scotch Whisky 


‘¢ The Best of all ”’ 


Well matured and a stimulant 


of great medicinal value 


150/- per dozen 
12/6 ,, bottle 


S A Selection of Choice Wines 
at moderate prices 


Doz. 
Ports 
Delicious Old Tawny of Great Age 
Sherries 
Perfecto Choice Golden 
Choice Was very attractive ... 78/- 
Clarets 
Chat "Hant Milon, Grand Vin. 1924 50/- 
‘ile_Bi 
Lior urton 
Do. Smith Haut Lafitte, Grand vin 1920 73/- 
Tan Vin. eee eee e 
Champagne 


Royal Cuvée, Extra Dry, Specially recommended 114/- 


White Bordeaux Wines 


G ean 36/- 
Delicate Wine Da 
Sauternes ead 42/- 
Burgundies, Red 
un 48 /- 
Volnay. Full Bodied Wine ods 1993 
Corton, Choice Wine oh 193 
Vosne Rémanée 1998 78/- 
Hocks 
Berg Auslese . « 
Moselles 
Trittenheim pa 1925 62/- 
Winningen ed wil = 
Scharshofberser Auskeo 19% 110/- 


of meet, of these half-bottles are available at 
ing purposes a case of assorted 
Wie ‘Spirits can i obtained at dozen rates. 


Carriage paid by goods train 


Please write for Full Wine List which also gives 
prices of Vintage Ports and Vintage Champagnes. 


Rutherford & Kap 


WINE MERCHANTS 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Masesty Georee V. 


12 & 13, Norris Street, 
Haymarket, Lond London, S.W.1 


Also at = =e Street, Edinburgh, 2 
Snow Hill, Birmingham, 4 


36, St. John Street, Perth 
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BROA DCASTING NOTES 


MY GIFTS FOR THE GODS 
By Alan Howland 


T is no fun being a synthetic Santa Claus. I 
have, at the expense of going up and down a 
sooty chimney once a week, given to the B.B.C. 
a most munificent Christmas gift in the shape of a 
piece of my mind, and have received in return not 
so much as an official acknowledgment from the 
Director of Internal Administration, who was per- 
sonally responsible for cleaning up the mess. 
Since, however, I am all for peace and goodwill, 
I propose to deposit in the Entrance Hall on 
Christmas morning a few odds and ends which 
I hope may serve to brighten the festive season. 

I append a list. 

For the Director-General: A signed photograph 
of myself together with one year’s subscription 
to the Saturday Review, on condition that he flies 
the Union Jack over Broadcasting House in place 
of the present amorphous pillow-case. 

For Sir Charles Carpendale : A model battleship, 
the quarter deck to be marked with a cross. This, 
I suggest, could be placed outside his room and 
saluted by all members of the staff. Visiting artists 
may be allowed to forego this ceremony on presen- 
tation of a doctor’s certificate. 

For Major Gladstone Murray: A return ticket to 
Canada and a cradle in which he may place the 
baby during the brief moments when he is not 
holding it. 

For Mr. R. H. Eckersley, or, to give him his 
correct title, the Director of Entertainment: A set 
of golf clubs and a long, long holiday. 


A Challenge 

For Mr. Val Gielgud: A razor, some crepe hair, 
and an invitation to listen to any of his productions 
in my modest homestead without falling asleep. 
Also a challenge to discuss the whole question of 
Radio Drama with him at a time and place to be 
selected by himself. 

For Mr. Eric Maschwitz: A Book of Jokes and 
the services of a publicity agent gratis for one year. 

For the Outside Broadcast Director (this at his 
own request) : Invisible mending for his Cloak of 
Invisibility for as long as he chooses. 

For Mr. John Sharman: One hundred and 
twenty Hopping Sisters-in-Law. 

For the Announcers: A free course of lessons in 
English and Deportment. Also a suitably en- 
graved hod in which to place the bricks they drop. 

The remaining parcels will be distributed as 
follows :— 

For Cinema Organists: A, warm strawberry ice. 

For Sopranos: A _ gyroscope to prevent 
wobbling. 

For Contraltos: A device invented by a cousin 
of Professor Strabismus which removes plums 
from the mouth painlessly. 

For Tenors: A sheep-bell. 

For Baritones and Basses: See Contraltos. 

For All Artists; Better fees. 

And for All Listeners: A Happy Christmas. 


CINEMA 


BEST BRITISH FILM OF 
THE YEAR | 


By Mark Forrest 


NE has had to wait nearly to the close of the 

year for what is its best British film. This 

had been made by the man whom I have always 

regarded as being the best British director, Mr. 

Hitchcock. The picture is The Man Who Knew 
Too Much, and the cinema is the New Gallery. 


The Man Who Knew Too Much is best labelled 
a thriller, the ending of which has much in 
common with that extraordinary imbroglio in 
Sidney Street before the war. The film opens a 
trifle jerkily in Switzerland, where the chief pro- 
tagonists are gathered together apparently 
innocently enjoying the winter sports. Wholly 
ignorant of the undercurrents surrounding them, 
the man, who afterwards knew too much, his wife 
and child are dragged into the whirlpool by the 
murder of a British Secret Service agent. From 
this point the film moves with a rapidity which 
characterises the finest thrillers from Hollywood, 
and the cutting, especially of the ‘‘ Sidney Street 
siege,’’ is the best I have seen in a British produc- 
tion this year. 

Villainy and Virtue 

The cast has been admirably chosen and, where 
everyone acts so well, it would be invidious to lay 
stress on the excellence of any particular perform- 
ance. The villainy is in the capable hands of 
Peter Lorre, who played the child murderer in M, 
and Frank Vosper. Virtue is represented by 
Leslie Banks, as the man who knew too much; 
his wife is played by Edna Best, and their child by 
Nova Pilbeam, who will be remembered for her 
fine performance in Mr. Viertel’s Little Friend. 

Many people will want to know what to see over 
Christmas, and here are some of the outstanding _ 
pictures. The Tatler will show an entire Walt 
Disney programme of Mickey Mouse and Silly 
Symphonies, and that theatre is the obvious one 
to which to take the children. 

The Leicester Square will have The Scarlet 
Pimpernel; the Tivoli, The Iron Duke; The New 
Gallery will continue with The Man Who Knew 
Too Much, and The Marble Arch Pavilion with 
the Jack Hulbert farce, The Camels Are Coming. 

The Capitol has the screen version of Dickens’ 
Great Expectations. The Rialto will revive The 
Virtuous Isidore, that delightful French film which 
was made from Guy de Maupassant’s short story, 
Le Rosier de Madame Husson. The Carlton will 
show the new Fred Astaire picture, The Gay 
Divorce. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
Victor Hugo’s Great Classic 
“LES MISERABLES” (A) 
with HARRY BAUR 


SPECIAL CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES 
Every Saturday 11 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 
OPEN XMAS DAY, 6-11 p.m. 
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MUSIC NOTES 


THE REVIVAL OF ‘“ EUGENE 
ONEGIN ” 


By Herbert Hughes 


O better thing has happened at Sadler’s Wells 
this season than the revival of Tchaikovsky’s 
Eugene Onégin. For a good many years past 
Tchaikovsky’s reputation has been over-shadowed 
by the more obviously nationalistic, and more or 
less ‘‘ barbaric’’ achievements of Mussorgsky, 
Borodin, and Rimsky-Korsakoff. He was more 
European than they, less a slave to folk-song and 
traditional lore, less inclined to splash his works 
with the kind of local colour that appeals to more 
Western eyes. We have, like tourists, fallen for 
their so-Russian music, while permitting poor 
Tchaikovsky to be over-sentimentalised under our 
noses for the last thirty or forty years. 

Now and then conductors like Koussevitsky and 
Albert Coates come and put some stiffening into 
the Fifth and Sixth symphonies, and the effect is 
salutory for the moment; but presently we relax 
and out of sheer intellectual laziness allow the 
half-true image of a morbid and _ hysterical 
Tchaikovsky to remain. If the present revival of 
an opera that dates from 1879 (when the composer 
was thirty-nine) does anything to make the 
portrait truer it will have been worth while. 

For here is a work as true to its period as it 
could possibly be. It must, I suppose, be an 
impossible task to render the original Russian text 
into radical English, keeping the syllabic stresses 
intact, and the least we can do is to feel grateful 
to Professor E. J. Dent for his gallant service. 

Lyrical Leisure 

As it was, when one had stopped smiling a little, 
in superior fashion, at repeated phrases and other 
old-style mannerisms, one remained to admire the 
simple directness of a libretto that had logic and 
naturalness behind it and far less theatricality 
than much you will find in, say, Puccini. One is 
tempted to suggest that a master of opera was lost 
in the symphonist. Actually Tchaikovsky had the 
modesty (or cuteness) to describe his opera as 
‘seven lyrical scenes,’’ thus justifying the 
leisurely pace of the drama and the interpolation 
of country dances in the first and second acts and 
ballroom dances in the third. 

The story exudes the Romantic idea, and the 
blasé and Byronic figure of Onégin (played by 
Mr. Sumner Austin) who brushes aside the 
innocent advances of the girlish and too-ardent 
Tatjana in the first act, and is himself snubbed and 
repudiated by her in the last (though she still loves 
him) is not merely credible but very much alive. 
Your leading man in any opera is generally a hero 
or a villain when he is not a buffoon. Tchaikovsky 
was daring enough to make him a prig and a snob. 

Mr. Collingwood, who was in command of the 
orchestra, would have been happier with more and 
better strings. The production, as such, was 
another feather in the cap of Mr. Gordon; the 
dances were delightfully carried out ; while among 
the singers Miss Cross, Miss De la Porte, and 
Mr. Wendon were conspicuous for good work. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


MORE CHRISTMAS RECORDS 
Reviewed by Herbert Hughes 


OST music is seasonable at Christmas time— 
it is a wide gamut indeed that embraces the 
oratorio and the carol, contemporary jazz, and 
songs from the pantomimes. Following the superb 
recordings of Messiah directed by Sir Thomas 
Beecham comes another batch of a miscellaneous 
kind, in which Mozart is found cheek-by-jowl with 
Mr. Herman Fink, and Mr. Roger Quilter with 
Mendelssohn. Who but the most barbarous of 
lowbrows would exclude a Divertimento of Mozart 
from music-making at this time of year? No. 17, 
in D Major, which is now added to the Columbia 
list, was probably a piece d’occasion like all or 
most of the divertimenti and cassations Mozart 
wrote. There can certainly be no doubt that the 
occasion was a festive one. This entrancing 
work (minus two of its six movements) is issued on 
three 12-inch discs—LX 350-2—and is exquisitely 
played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Sir Hamilton Harty. It dates from about 
1779, when the composer was twenty-three and 
already of such maturity that he has puzzled all 
the musicologists ever since. 


It is a sharp contrast to turn on DX 640 and 
listen to Drury Lane Pantomime Memories— 
songs popular in the ’eighties and ‘nineties and in 
later decades—sung by a group called the 
Columbia Light Opera Company; or to DX 643 
in which a number of familiar carols are sung by 
the London Church Carol Choir with Mr. 
Berkeley Mason at the organ. The atmosphere, 
so much a matter of style, is authentic in each, the 
bells and celeste in DX 643 hardly robbing it of its 
churchiness. 


Greek meets Greek 


Mr. Finck strains our historic sense a little in 
‘““ Dancing Down the Ages” (DX 646), claiming 
that he introduces 33 dances ‘‘ from Early Grecian 
Days to Date.’ The pot-pourri of classical and 
modern is a good one, but the Hellenic touch is, 
to say the least, obscure; it must be very early 
indeed. ‘‘ Love’s Old Sweet Song ’”’ seems to 
come out of a past almost as dim. Here, in 
DX 597, it emerges as a “‘ descriptive ballad,’ 
fitted out with a lady who sings it (Catherine 
Stewart), an orchestra to play it, and a group of 
characters (Mary Jerrold, Hubert Harben, 
Lawrence Anderson and company) to talk about it. 
If this grips the heart strings of the older genera- 
tion it will surely have justified its reincarnation. 
The dramatic arrangement is the joint work of 
H. C. Ridout and J. Batten. 


I don’t know whether to commiserate with 
Mr. Quilter or to congratulate Mr. Sidney Torch, 
the organist, on the Selection from ‘‘ Where the 
Rainbow Ends” (another seasonable touch) 
which appears on DX 647. This has been 
recorded in the Regal Cinema, Edmonton, and 
to those who are devoted to art of this kind it can 
be recommended with all safety. 
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Cheap Money and Bank Profits” 


(By Our City Editor) 


S the year draws to a close Bank shares 
begin to attract attention, for the time is not 
far distant when their results for 1934 will 

be disclosed. The alteration of the dividend rate 
of one of the “ Big Five ’’ is something of an 
event, and Bank shares are thus looked upon as in 
a semi-gilt-edged class, the yields upon the shares 
being proportionately low. Still, against the poor 
return on British Government stocks, the yield on 
Bank shares appears quite good, having regard to 
the inherently steady nature of the British banking 
business. 

It is always a difficult thing to estimate banking 
profits, for so many factors enter into the calcula- 
tion, but this year the market is not looking for 
any startling changes, one way or the other. 


COMPANY MEETING 


CARRERAS, LIMITED 
[HE annual general meeting was held on Wednesday 
last, at Arcadia Works, London, N.W. 

The Marquess of Reading, chairman of the company, 
who presided, having referred to the grievous loss of its 
late Chairman, Sir Louis Baron, proceeded :— 

“* The net profit for the year is £804,942. This figure is 
arrived at after charging all expenses, including the full 
amount of advertising, and making ample provision for 
depreciations on Buildings, Plant, Machinery and other 
items. The amount brought forward from last year is 
£1,249,596, so that there is an available balance in the 
Profit and Loss Account of £2,102,914 which the Directors 
propose to appropriate as set out in their Report, leaving 
£1,264,511 to be carried forward to next year, an increase 
of £14,915. 

You will have noticed in the Accounts a charge of 
£297,905 the total cost of terminating Coupon trading. 
Your Chairman informed you at last year’s meeting that 
it had been arranged that the issue of coupons should be 
discontinued on the 8lst December, 1933,. and we, in 
common with other leading manufacturers and the dis- 
tributing sections of the trade, put the plan into operation 
on that date. 

As was to be expected the termination of coupon trading 
has had its reactions on the Cigarette manufacturing 
industry generally. Some well-known brands have 
suffered and others have gained considerably as a result 
of the change. In our own business we have felt the 
effect both ways, as we had leading brands both coupon 
and non-coupon, and the net result for the year leaves 
our profit at almost the same figure as last year. 

In spite of economic troubles throughout the world, our 
trade in overseas markets has been well maintained. 

I think we may claim that the Acconnts before you 
disclose the sound position of the Company. In addition 
to the undivided balance of Profit and Loss carried forward 
£1,264,000, our specific and general reserves amount to 
£1,083,000, making a total stim of £2,347,000 available 
to meet any contingency which may arise. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously. 


3 ‘“‘Cheap money”’ has rendered banking conditions 


extremely difficult, for the banks have had to find 
employment for their funds largely in Government 
securities, giving a return of little over 24 per cent. 
In the Discount market they have entered into 
competition for bills at rates varying from § to } 
per cent., and finally they have been forced to 
lower their rate to } per cent. for lending call 
money to the discount market. Against this they 
have, of course, reduced to the lowest possible 
level rates for deposits, they have been fortunate 
in securing appreciation on their gilt-edged hold- 
ings, and as trade improves, their liquid position 
has grown stronger and stronger. But the 
primary business of the banks is money-lending 
and the demand for banking accommodation by 
commerce and industry has not been sufficiently 
large to lead to any expectations of increased 
profits to the banks. 


But as industry increases its activity, the banks 
will be able to liquidate some of their enormous 
investment holdings to provide the necessary 
accommodation at remunerative rates so that bank 
shares form an excellent ‘‘ hedge’ against any 
future decline in gilt-edged. 


Bank Share Yields 
Assuming dividends at last year’s rates, 
as seems safe, home bank shares mostly pro- 


vide a return of rather more than 34 per 


cent. Yields of over 4 per cent., how- 
ever, are obtainable on Martins £20 shares, 
£2 10s. paid, on National Provincial £25 shares, 
£3 10s. paid, and the £20 shares, £4 paid. In all 
three of these cases it will be seen that there is a 
liability in respect of uncalled capital, but it is 
difficult to see why this should be a deterrent. At 
the moment there is no question of further capital 
being required by any of the banks in their present 
liquid position, and on such occasions as calls have 
been made in the past, shareholders have had no 
reason to regret their further investment. West- 
minster £4 shares, £1 paid, return nearly £3 18s. 
per cent., the yield on the £1 fully-paid 12} per 
cent. maximum dividend shares being nearly 
£3 12s. per cent. National Provincial £5 fully- 
paid at £20 2s. 6d. give the good return of nearly 
3% per cent. Midland Bank ‘‘ A’”’. fully-paid 
£2 10s. shares at £11 1s. 3d. give £3 12s. 6d. per 
cent., while the ‘‘ B ”’ fully-paid pound shares at 
89s. 6d. return £3 11s. 6d. per cent. 

Barclays £4 10s. per cent. maximum dividend 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Ltd. 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £48,845 ,000 


Total Income exceeds £10,343,000 


EDINBURGH : 64, Princes Street 
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shares can be bought at £11 to yield £3 12s. 9d. 
per cent., and the “‘ B”’ £1 fully-paid at 75s. 9d. 
yield £3 14s. per cent. Lloyd’s “‘ A ’”’ shares £5, 
£1 paid, return nearly 4 per cent. at 60s. 3d., and 
in view of the dividend reductions which have 
been made since 1929 they look attractive, for the 
present rate is less likely to suffer further reduction. 
The 5 per cent. maximum £1 “ B ”’ shares return 
little over 3} per cent. at 30s. 6d. 


Lena Goldfields 


The Lena Goldfields settlement with the Soviet 
Government for £3,000,000 payable over twenty 
years has been ratified by the shareholders after 
considerable argument. The dispute raised by the 
claims of the noteholders as to whether they should 
receive their money over ten or twenty years in 
priority to the ordinary shareholders has seemed 
rather pointless to the City where the general 
opinion is that all the creditors will be extremely 
lucky if they receive the sums promised at all. 


The settlement is certainly the best that could 
be arranged by the directors, for it is impossible to 
deal satisfactorily with a Government that has con- 
fiscated one’s property. But the dispute over the 
share-out of the proceeds does seem rather 
premature. 


Carreras’ Good Report 


The full accounts of Carreras Ltd., the well- 
known tobacco manufacturers, discloses a very 
strong position, for the company has cleaned up 
the coupon trading position at the expense of the 
£250,000 development reserve and the allocation 
of £47,904 from the past year’s profits and the 
directors are still able to maintain the 35 per cent. 
dividend. Reserve amounts to £1,000,000 the 
company has £608,519 of cash, and no less. than 
£1,264,000 is carried forward. The capitalisation 
is still very moderate having regard to the com- 
pany’s profit-earning capacity and there are ample 
resources for further development.- Assuming the 
dividend for the current year to be maintained at 


£4 13s. 4d. per cent., a good return for an industrial 
of this class. 
The Kaffir Dividends 

The dividends declared by the South African 
goldmining companies amply justify the confi- 
dence placed in them by many genuine investors 
as opposed to the purely speculative mining share 
operator. Among the most impressive may be 
mentioned West Rand, 22} per cent. for the 
year against 12} per cent. for 1933, Modder ‘* B,”’ 
70 per cent. against 50 per cent. Daggafontein, 
35 per cent. against 18} per cent., Crown Mines, 
170 per cent. against 142} per cent. ., and Rand 
Mines 150 per cent. against 135 per cent. Other 
good declarations are made by East Geduld, 41} 
per cent. against 35 per cent., and Geduld Pro- 
prietary 67} per cent. against 56} per cent. Yields 
of 7 and 8 per cent. on the shares are by no means 
to be despised when the lives of the mines have 
been so largely extended by the working of low- 
grade ore owing to the rise in the sterling price 
of gold. 


PIONEER WORK 


Owing to a six years’ cro °P failure, the settlers in 
Southern Saskatchewan (Canada) have been seeking new 
lands towards the north, in the hope of reviving their 
fortunes. One particular trail is into the district north 
of Battleford. One of the villages here is Medstead, 
which a few years ago was bare prairie. Now it has 
running through it two railways, the Canadian Pacific 
and the Canadian Northern. It is a village that is 
slowly and steadily growing. It has machine shops, a 
druggist store, a doctor and rising above all the buildings 
is the tower of the church, to many a good sight, for it 
tells of a welcome, advice ‘and help which they so much 
need. 


Developments are promised. In the near future Med- 
stead will be a divisional point. The line from coast to 
coast via Edmonton will completed. Then freight 
from the southern areas for the Hudson Bay to England 
will be passing through. The Colonial and Continental 
Church Society, whose London offices are at 9, Serjeant’s 
Inn, Fleet Street, E.C.4, has been to minister to all 


comers. It is already doing admirable pioneer work in 
last year’s rate, the shares at £7 10s. yield this area. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


Shows to See this Christmas 


T has so often been said that the ‘‘ talkies ’’ are 
killing the theatre, or that Broadcast Drama 
will oust the so-called ‘‘ legitimate ’’ drama 

that it is very pleasant for anyone who loves the 
Theatre as much as I do to see that nearly every 
theatre in London will have its doors open this 
Christmas. For my part, I hope and believe that 
they will all show a substantial profit. 

Nobody can ever hope to persuade anybody else 
that this or that play is a good one. It is obvious 
that people have different tastes and different 
criteria. 

This being so, I propose to divide the plays 
which will be running during the Christmas 
Season into two categories—established successes 
produced during this year which will still be 
drawing good houses, and plays specially pro- 
duced for the holiday period. 


Old Favourites 
Much as I dislike putting the cart before the 
horse, I should like to deal with the frankly 
Christmas shows first. Cinderella will drive in 
her coach over the spacious stage of Drury Lane: 


Phyllis Neilson-Terry and June will see to that. | 


Dick Whittington will turn again to the Lyceum, 
that is if Naughton and Gold allow him to get past 
the first milestone. Jean Forbes-Robertson will 


once again delight us as Peter Pan at the, 


Palladium, Toad will strut his fretful hour upon 
the stage of the Royalty Theatre, and Long John 
Silver in the person of Edmund Willard will 
curdle our blood, in the afternoons only, at the 
Holborn Empire. 

These disjointed remarks will have appeared in 
print before I shall have had the opportunity of 
welcoming the Bing Boys back to their rightful 
home at the Alhambra, but I do not doubt that 
Violet Loraine and George Robey will give us as 
much pleasure as they did during the trying times 
of the War, when I first saw them in double 
harness. 

And what about the plays which, though not 
specially Christmas plays, have proved their worth 
to the extent of attracting the public for a number 
of months? They will still be running this 
Christmas, and some of them, at least, we may 
expect to see drawing full houses next Easter. 

First and foremost, I put ‘‘ Clive of India ’’ at 
the Savoy. I see no reason why I should not be 
advising my friends to see it a year from now. 
Incidentally, Colin Keith-Johnstone has proved 
himself a worthy successor to that excellent actor, 
Leslie Banks. 

That clever play, ‘‘ The Wind and the Rain,”’ 
like the English climate it typifies, is still with us 
at the St. Martin’s Theatre. It will, I venture to 
say, be a long time before Celia Johnson and 
Robert Harris have to learn new parts. 

London’s longest run can still be seen at the 


Phoenix. If ever | want an alibi, I shall ask Mr. 
Antony Armstrong to provide one for me. Some- 
times I wake up in the night wondering whether 
that passport was on the table when it should have 
been and, if it was, what about it? A brilliant 
play, cleverly acted. 

‘“ Eden End,’’ although only just past its 
hundredth performance, is an established success. 
It is an exceedingly clever play, simple in design 
and quite convincingly natural. Ralph Richard- 
son has never done anything better than his study 
of a weak-minded touring actor. 

I have spoken so recently of ‘‘ Mary Read ”’ 
(His Majesty’s Theatre), ‘‘ Theatre Royal ”’ 
(Lyric Theatre) and ‘‘ Family  Affairs’”’ 
(Ambassador’s Theatre), that it would be super- 
fluous to point out their respective merits once 
again. It is sufficient to say that Flora Robson, 
Robert Donat, Marie Tempest, Madge Titheradge, 
Lilian Braithwaite, and Athene Seyler are all 


giving performances which will live in the memory. 


On the lighter side one has only to mention 
Sydney Howard in ‘“* Half a Crown ”’ (Aldwych 
Theatre), Marion Lorne and Gordon Harker in 
‘“ Hyde Park Corner ’’ (Apollo), the inimitable 
Douglas Byng in ‘‘Hi-Diddle-Diddle’’(Comedy), 
Stanley Lupino and Laddie Cliff in ‘‘ Sporting 
Love ’’ (Gaiety Theatre), Binnie Hale and Bobby 
Howes in ‘‘ Yes, Madam ”’ (Hippodrome), Leslie 
Henson in ‘‘ Lucky Break ” (Strand Theatre) and 
Mr. Cochrane’s ‘‘ Streamline ’’ (Palace Theatre), 
to realise that, from the theatrical point of view, 
this is likely to be one of the most successful 
Christmases for many years. C.S. 


Help the Children 


The National Society for the Prevention of Crueltv to 
Children, which has helped over 4,000,000 ill-treated little 
ones, exists to prevent crvelty—not to punish parents or 
others who are cruel to children. Readers having 
sympathy with this work should send their gifts to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt., The 
N.S.P.C., Victory House, Leicester square, W.C.2. 


That Christmas Touch 


Many a family will have to dine off a couple of herrings. 
or their equivalent this Christmas unless a “‘ miracle ” 
happens. 

You can perform that miracle by helping The Church 
Army to distribute its many thousands of parcels of good 
Christmas Fare to those in genuine need. Ten shillings 
gives one poor family a glorious time. . Gifts will be 
welcomed by Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 55, Bryanston 
street, London, W.1. 


Waifs and Strays 


H.M. the Queen has graciously sent a Christmas dona- 
tion to the Waifs’ and Strays’ Society, Old Town Hall, 
Kennington. This Society has to feed and shelter some 
4,500 children, including 800 babies and toddlers and 400 
cripples. And naturally all of them, except the tiny 
babies, are looking forward to something special at 
Christmas. 
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